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Holding  Out  for  His  Rights 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  OFFER  THAT  WAS  REFUSED.  v 

Fred  Fearnot  was  back  in  New  York.  After  his  trip  to 
Glendon,  a  little  town  up  the  State,  where  he  enjoyed 
some  good  sport,  skating,  he  visited  his  friend  and  chum, 
Terry  Olcott,  at  his  home  in  Fredonia. 

Fred  had  a  fine  time  in  Terry’s  home  town,  for  he  was 
well  known  there  and  had  many  friends.  But  he  event- 
__  uallv  went  down  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  his  parents,  < 

Fred’s  mother  was  especially  pleased  and  she  declared 
that  it  seemed  good  to  have  her  boy  home  again. 

“I  hope  to  see  Terry  down  here,  also,  before  long,”  she 
said.  "It  is  not  often  you  two  boys  are  separated.” 

"That  is  true,  mother,”  said  Fred.  "Terry  is  the  best 
chum  ever,  but  he  is  detained  at  houie  for  a  few  days. 
He  will  be  down  later.” 

_  _  AHer  Fred  had  been  at  home  a  few  days  he  began  to 
chafe  for  some  sort  of  excitement.  He  was  an  abnormally 
healthy,  wide-awake  American  boy,  and  he  could  not  bear 
idleness  or  inaction. 

There  was  plenty  going  on  in  society,  but  Fred  was  not 
overfond  of  this,  and  he  began  to  hanker  for  a  bit  of  out¬ 
door  sport.  It  was  Winter  and  the  weather  was  cold, 
though  there  w^s  no  snow. 

Fred  had  once  acquired  a  mortgage  on  a  small  block  or 
tenement  in  a  back  street  on  the  East  Side.  It  was  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  wharves  and  the  locality  was  one  of  the 
toughest  in  New  York. 

Fred  had  come  into  possession  of  the  property  by  a 
curious  combination  of  circumstances.  He  had  by  no 
means  spught  investment  in  that  part  of  the  city,  but  as 
long  as  the  property  had  come  into  his  hands  he  was 
bound  to  hold  it  until  he  had  a  chance  to  dispose  of  it  at 
a  decent  figure. 

A  man  named  Ryan  wanted  it  and  had  offered  Fred  a 
fair  figure,  but  Fred  had  held  out  for  more.  Ryan  kept 


a  barroom  on  the  corner  and  this  was  one  reason  why  Fred 
was  not  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  property  to  him. 

"He  will  simply  make  another  drinking  den  on  the 
spot,”  he  reflected.  "I  would  rather  sell  to  anyone  else 
if  I  could.” 

But  one  day  Ryan  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Fred,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  call  at  his  barroom  to  see  him. 

"I  have  a  very  important  matter  to  discuss  with  you,” 
he  wrote.  "I  want  to  see  you  very  much  and  I  hope  you 
will  come,  as  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  you  as  to  me.” 

"Humph!”  muttered  Fred.  "He  very  likely  will  try  to 
induce  me  to  sell  that  property  to  him  and  I  have  not 
the  least  intention  of  doing  so.” 

But  finally  as  Fred  had  occasion  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
city  he  dropped  in  on  Ryan.  When  he  entered  the  bar¬ 
room  there  were  .quite  a  number  of  men  drinking  at  the 
bar.  Fred  passed  by  them  and  he  saw  Ryan,  who  in¬ 
stantly  came  to  meet  him. 

"'Glad  to  meet  yon,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  liquor  deal¬ 
er.  "Come  into  the  back  room.” 

Fred  followed  Ryan  into  a  back  room.  There  was  a 
table  and  some  chairs  there  and  Ryan  sat  down  and  asked 
Fred  to  do  the  same. 

"Mr.  Ryan,”  said  Fred,  "I  understand  that  you  wish  to 
see  me  upon  an  important  matter.” 

“I  do.” 

“What  is  it?” 

The  liquor  dealer  pressed  an  electric  call  button  and  a 
waiter  appeared.  Ryan  said  something  to  him  in  a  low 
tone,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  waiter  came  in  with  a 
whisky  bottle  and  some  glasses.  He  placed  them  on  the 
table  and  Ryan  said: 

"Now,  Mr.  Fearnot,  we  will  have  a  friendly  drink  and 
then  we  will  have  a  talk.” 

"Pardon  me,”  said  Fred  quietly,  "but  I  hayen’t  time  to 
drink,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  drink  liquor  of  any  kind.” 

"You  refuse  to  drink  with  me?” 

i 

"I  certainly  do!” 

"Oh,  say  !  Fill  up  your  glass  for  the  sake  of  courtesy.” 
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“I  told  you  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  liquor  in 
anv  form.” 

V 

•Ryan’s  lace  Hushed  angrily. 

“It  don’t  hurt  anv  man  to  take  a  civil  drink  and  we 

V 

could  talk  business  better  afterwards.  Fill  up  your  glass 
and  don’t  be  a  fool.” 

Fred  positively  refused  to  drink.  It  was  evident  that 
Ryan  was  deeply  puzzled  and  angry.  But  he  tossed  off  a 
a  glass  of  the  stuff  and  then  he  asked : 

“What  is  the  lowest  price  you  will  take  for  that  corner 
property?” 

Fred  looked  the  liquor  dealer  square  in  the  eye. 

“Is  that  what  you  called  me  here  for  to-day?” 

“Well,  yes,  largely  that.  What  is  your  lowest  price  to 
me  ?” 

“To  you,  my  lowest  price  is  just  one  million  dollars.” 

Ryan  gasped  and  his  face  flushed  with  anger: 

“Talk  sense!”  he  snapped.  “I  am  not  fooling,  for  I 
am  dead  in  earnest.  What  is  your  price?” 

“Ryan,  you  cannot  buy  that  property  of  me.  I  do  not 
care  to  sell  to  you.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t,  eh?  Isn’t  my  money  as  good  as  an¬ 
other  man’s?” 

“Not  to  me.” 

Ryan  was  furious.  Fie  glared  at  Fred  in  a  savage  way. 

“Why  not?”  lie  asked. 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you.  You  intend  to  erect  a  drinking 
saloon  there,  if  you  can  get  the  property.  I  am  strictly 
a  temperance  man,  and  I  cannot  countenance  anything  of 
that  kind.” 

“Nonsense!  That  is  foolish  prejudice.  The  place  will 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  will  he  a  credit  to  this 
locality.  But  1  want  that  property.” 

“You  will  have  to  want  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for 
I  will  never  sell  it  to  you,”  said  Fred.  “If  that  is  all  you 
wish  to  see  me  about  I  will  take  my  leave.” 

Ryan  was  filled  with  rage. 

“You’re  a. little  insignificant  puppy!”  he  hissed.  “I’ll 
make  you  sell  it  to  me.  You  think  you  can  compel  me  to 
pay  more  than  it  is  worth,  but  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  will 
give  you  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  it  and  no  more.” 

“That  is  a  good,  liberal  offer,  but*I  must  decline  it.” 

“Then  you  refuse  to  sell  to  me?” 

“I  positively  do!” 

“What  did  you  come  here  for?” 

“You  didn’t  represent  to  me  that  you  meant  to  bring 
this  subject  up.  You  deceived  me.” 

Ryan  was  angry  beyond  endurance.  He  jumped  up  and 
faced  Fred  with  knotted  hands  and  white  face.  Fred 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  angry  man. 

“I  want  that  property  and  I  am  going  to  have  it!”  he 
hissed.  “You’ll  never  go  out  of  this  place  till  you  agree 
to  sell  it  to  me  at  the  right  figure !” 

With  that  four  very  powerful  ruffians  stepped  into  the 
room.  Fred  saw  that  he  was  really  in  a  trap.  He  sprung 


“Now,”  gritted  Ryan,  “we  will  see  what  can  he  done 
about  this  matter.  1  want  to  know  what  terms  you  arc 
going  to  make  with  me  for  the  sale  of  that  property. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  sell 
to  me  as  well  as  to  anybody  else,  and  you  must  do  so. 

“Really,”  said  Fred  quietly,  “this  is  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  proceeding  and  I  fail  to  understand  how  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  compel  me  to  do  a  thing  against  my  will.'’ 

“We’ll  see!”  snarled  Ryan.  “Boys,  close  in  on  him!” 

Instantly  the  four  ruffians  sprung  at  Fred  like  wolves. 
They  closed  in  on  him  fiercely  and  the  next  moment  F  red 
was  fighting  like  a  demon. 

Fred  was  young  and  strong  and  he  simply  smashed  the 
first  ruffian  in  the  jaw,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  looked 
all  his  way.  Then  weight  of  numbers  began  to  tell  and 
he  was  overpowered  and  held  helpless. 

But  two  of  the  ruffians  had  marks  on  them.  One  had 
a  splendid  black  eye  and  another  was  nursing  a  damaged 
nose. 

“Confound  the  young  cub!”  gritted  this  fellow.  “He 
can  fight  like  a  wildcat,  can’t  he?” 

“Tie  him  up !”  hissed  Ryan.  “I’ll  bring  him  to  terms !" 

In  a  few  moments  Fred  Fearnot  was  bound  hands  and 
feet  and  seated  in  a  chair.  So  far  he  had  made  no  outcry 
and  he  realized  that  it  would  be  of  little  use,  for  the  gang 
in  the  outer  room  would  not  attempt  to  come  to  nis  as¬ 
sistance.  He  was  helpless  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  wait 
for  developments. 

They  were  not  long  in  coming. 

Ryan  now  produced  some  papers  and  a  pen  and  ink. 
He  placed  these  on  a  table  and  said : 

“I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  for  your  life,  Fear¬ 
not.  If  you  will  sign  an  agreement  to  sell  me  that  prop¬ 
erty  for  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  give  me  a  deed 
within  a  week  I’ll  set  you  free.  If  you  refuse  I  shall  hold 
you  a  prisoner  without  food  or  drink  until  you  die.  I 
mean  every  word  I  say.” 

Fred  looked  at  Ryan  for  a  moment  before  he  ventured 
to  make  reply  and  then  he  said: 

“Do  you  think  you  can  compel  me  to  do  this  thing? 
If  you  did  force  me  to  sign  that  paper  it  would  not  be 
legal.” 

“Well,  if  you  gave  me  your  word  of  honor  I  would 
cept  it.” 

“Any  man’s  word  obtained  under  stress  is  of  no  value,” 
said  Fred.  “I  would  not  be  compelled  to  keep  it.” 

Ryan  glared  at  Fred  in  a  murderous  way  and  he  hit  his 
lip  with  evident  disappointment.  He  was  silent  for  some 
moments  and  was  evidently  trying  to  think  out  a  plan  for 
it  had  plainly  occurred  to  him  that  his  plan  was  not  such 
a  good  one  after  all. 

“Then  you  refuse  to  sign  the  papers?”  he  asked. 

“It  would  be  of  no  use  to  you  if  I  should  do  so.” 

“Well,  will  you  sell  me  the  property ?h 

“No.”  '  J  - 


to  his  feet. 

“What  does  thi>  mean?”  he  demanded. 

“Shut  the  door!”  said  Ryan  in  a  hard  voice,  and  the 
door  of  the  room  was  shut  and  locked.  Fred  was  in  the 
presence  of  five  very  powerful,  and  as  he  could  see,  very 
lawless  men.  He  was  astonished  and  for  a  moment  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 


i  ve  got  io  nave  tnat  piece  of  property.  1  am  willi 
to  pay  any  price  for  it  There  is  no  reason  but  a  fooli 
prejud.ee  why  you  jydl  not  sell  it  to  me.  Now  von  « 
sell  to  me  or  I  ll  kill  you !” 

Fred  was  very  calm',  provoldn.dy  so.  for  ho  only  smil 
and  said:  * 

“The  best  thing  you  can  do.  Ryan,  is  to  cut  my 
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and  sot  mo  free  with  a  complete  apology  for  t his  outrage. 
Yea  cannot  earn  out  so  desperate  a  plan  without  terrible 
consequences  to  you.  It  is  known  to  my  friends  that  I 
taint  here  to-day  to  see  you.  If  I  disappear  they  will  at 
once  proceed  to  look  me  up,  and  their  first  move  will  be  to 
come  right  here  to  you.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  a  good  many  explanations,  and  you  would  find  your- 
self  in  deep  trouble.” 

Fred  spoke  firmly  and  evenly.  It  was  very  plain  that 
he  had  the  best  of  the  argument  and  Ryan,  baffled  and 
furious,  saw  it. 

“Then  you  won't  sell  me  the  property?” 

“Never!” 

Ryan  turned  to  his  hirelings  and  said: 

“Cut  his  bonds  and  turn  him  out  of  here!” 

One  of  the  toughs  went  forward  and  with  a  pocket- 
knife  cut  Fred's  bonds.  Fred  arose  and  smilingly 
stretched  his  limbs  and  said: 

“You  are  a  wise  man,  Ryan.  You  nevei*  did  a  better 
thing  in  your  life  than  that.” 

Ryan’s  face  was  purple. 

‘‘This  is  not  the  end !”  lie  gritted.  “I  am  not  done  with 
you,  Fearnot.  You  have  not  heard  the  last  from  me.” 

“Your  threats  do  not  intimidate  me,  Mr.  Ryan.  The 
property  belongs  to  me  and  I  can  do  with  it  just  as  I 
please.  I  defy  you  to  prevent  it  and  I  advise  you  to  drop 
the  matter  right  here.  I  wish  you  good  day.” 

*  With  that  Fred  quietly  walked  to  the  door.  One  of 
ihe  men,  at  a  signal  from  Ryan,  unbolted  it  and  Fred 
walked  out.  He  passed  into  the  street,  and  when  he  got 
there  he  drew  in  a  good,  deep  breath  and  muttered : 

“Ugh !  it  seems  good  to  get  out  of  that  place !  The  air 
was  vile  and  the  company  worse.” 

Fred  now  walked  down  the  street  to  the  corner,  where 

was  the  block  which  he  owned  and  which  Rvan  was  so 

*  %/ 

anxious  to  acquire.  He  could  see  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  liquor  dealer  to  own  the  property,  as 
it  adjoined  his  on  the  rear,  and  the  two  places  could  be 
so  arranged  as  to  make  a  large  drinking  den. 

Fred’s  temperance*  principles  forbade  his  selling  the 
propert}'  for  such  a  purpose.  Fred  stood,  looking  up  at 
the  building,  when  a  man  came  along  and  said : 

“My  friend,  can  you  tell  me  who  owns  that  building?” 
hif-d  gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  looked  at  the  man  a 
moment.  He  saw  that  he  was  an  honest  German  type. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  answered.  “You  are  speaking  to  the 
owner  now.  My  name  is  Fearnot.” 

The  man  gave  a  gesture  of  delight. 

“Ah,  I  am  very  glad  !”  he  said.  “My  name  is  Schneider 
and  I  am  looking  for  a  good  stand  for  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness.  This  corner  would  suit  me  all  right  and  T  would 
like  to  know  if  you  would  care  to  sell  or  lease.” 

“I  will  sell  to  you,  with  the  understanding  that  liquors 
are  not  to  be  sold  here,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  refused  a 
liquor  dealer  named  Ryan  here,  on  this  block,  the  prop¬ 
erty.  I  do  not  care  to  sell  it  for  that  purpose.” 

“I  can  a-sure  vou  that  I  will  not  sell  intoxicating 


can  assi 

liquor-,”  said  Schneider  earnestly.  “I  only  want  the 
property  for  a  grocery  store.” 

;ry  well,”  said  Fred.  “You  shall  have  it  for  a  very 


V  u 


reasonable  /mure. 
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Fred  named  a  figure  very  much  less  than  that  offered 
him  by  Rvan.  At  once  Schneider  accepted  it. 

“If  you  will  make  an  appointment  with  me  to-morrow/’ 
he  said,  “we  will  meet  and  talk  the  matter  over.  I  will 
furnish  you  reference  and  plenty  of  security  and  stand 
by  my  word  in  all  things.” 

Fred  named  the  office  of  his  lawyers  on  Broadway, 
and  Schneider  declared  he  would  be  there  with  a  certified 
check  sufficiently  large  to  bind  the  trade. 

Then  Fred  accompanied  him  all  over  the  building.  The 
German  grocer  indicated  some  changes  that  he  intended 
to  make  and  finally  he  took  his  leave. 

Fred  felt  very  well  satisfied  that  Schneider  was  the 
right  man  to  sell  the  property  to  and  he  now  prepared 
to  take  his  leave.  It  was  a  little  past  the  hour*  of  noon 
and  Fred  decided  to  go  over  to  Wall  Street,  and  after 
lunch  call  on  some  business  friends  there. 

But  as  he  walked  along  he  saw  many  evidences  of 
squalor  and  misery  m  the  narrow  side  streets.  Wretched¬ 
ly-clad  children  were  shivering  in  doorways,  and  in  one 
instance  Fred  saw  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  doorway. 

Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  and  her  appearance  was 
so  wretched  that  Fred  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “vou  seem  to  be  in  deep  trouble.” 

“Oil,  sir!”  she  said  in  quivering  tones.  “I  only  care 
for  my  little  one.  I  would  wish  myself  dead  only  for  my 
child.  I  have  not  had  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
my  husband  is  drinking  away  his  wages  over  there  in  Tom 
Ryan’s  saloon.” 

Instantly  Fred’s  veins  tingled.  He  looked  at  the  woman 
with  horror.  Then  he  lifted  the  shawl  and  looked  into 
the  white,  wasted  face  of  the  little  child  and  he  said : 

“This  is  very  sad !  Where  is  your  home?” 

“We  have  been  living  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  this 
building,  hut  the  rent  is  due  to-day  and  the  landlord  has 
ordered  us  out.”  ' 

Just  then  a  man  stepped  up  and  said  gruffly: 

“  Come !  Don’t  block  up  the  doorway  here !  Move 
on !” 

Fred  looked  at  the  man  and  saw  that  he  was  one  of  the 
rent-collecting  type,  hard-faced  and  merciless  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  an  unscrupulous  landlord. 

Fred  said  very  quietly : 

“Are  you  the  agent  of  this  building?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


IN  THE  DRUNKARD’S  HOME. 


I  am,  sir !”  said  the  agent  pompously.  “I  represent 
the  Darrell  estate.” 

.  “Yes.  I  thiuk  I  know  the  Darrells,”  said  Fred.  “They 
are  millionaires  and  live  on  Fifth  Avenue.  No  doubt  at 
this  moment  they  are  enjoying  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  their  beautiful  home,  while  they  send  you  down  here 
to  grind  a  few  paltry  dollars  out  of  the  faces  of  the  poor. 


I  cannot  blame  you  for  this,  for  it  is  what  you  are  hired  ; 
for,  but  they  ought  to  have  Christian  spirit  enough  to 
come  down  here  themselves  and  look  into  the  true  state  of 
a  flairs.  Have  you  turned  this  poor  woman  out  of  her 

home  here?” 

“Why  she  owes  two  mouths’  rent  already.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  drunken  loafer  and  will  not  pay.  We  can  t  af¬ 
ford  to  maintain  this  property  and  rent  our  apartments 
for  nothing.” 

“1  realize  the  justice  of  that  in  a  measure,”  said  Fred. 
Of  course  the  husband  is  really  the  one  at  fault  in  squan¬ 
dering  liis  money  and  failing  to  provide  for  his  family. 
But  it  is  against  humanity  to  turn  the  poor  woman  and 
her  little  one  out  to  freeze  to  death.” 

The  agent  snapped  his  fingers  and  said : 

“If  you  went  around  looking  up  cases  of  that  kind  you 
would  soon  have  more  busines  on  your  hands  than  you 
could  attend  to.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  but  I  am  going  to  interest  myself  in 
this  case,  anyway,”  said  Fred.  “How  much  rent  does  she 
owe  you?” 

“Two  months,  or  sixteen  dollars.” 

Fred  pulled  a  banknote  from  his  pocket.  He  handed 
it  to  the  agent,  saying : 

“Here* is  enough  for  the  arrears  in  rent  and  to  pay  for 
two  months  in  advance.  Kindly  make  out  a  receipt.” 

“Oh,  sir!”  cried  the  poor  woman.  “Do  you  mean  that, 
sir?  You  are  the  kindest  man  in  the  world.  How  can  I 
ever  repay  you?” 

“I  am  already  repaid,  madam,”  said  Fred.  “Now  let 
us  go  up  to  your  home  and  see  what  further  I  can  do  to 
make  you  comfortable.” 

“Say,  mister,”  said  the  agent,  “you  are  a  curiosity,  I 
must  say,  for  I  haven't  seen  a  man  like  you  in  many  a 

day.” 

The  fellow  was  now'  very  servile  to  Fred,  and  he  made 
out  a  receipt  and  gave  it  to  the  woman. 

“This  pays  for  the  two  months  in  advance,”  he  said. 
“I  congratulate  yon,  madam,  and  I  hope  your  husband 
will  be  induced  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  do  better 
by  that  time.” 

But  the  woman  was  weeping  with  joy  and  gratitude  and 
she  led  the  way  up  the  rickety  stairs  to  her  bare  and 
cheerless  garret  room.  It  wras  a  miserable  tenement  and 
as  Fred  looked  around  he  saw  that  there  was  hardly 
enough  furniture  to  fill  the  scantiest  needs. 

“We  had  some  nice  things  once  and  a  pretty  little 
flat,”  she  said,  “but  my  husband  took  to  drink,  and  he 
has  pawmed  one  thing  after  another  until  there  is  very 
little  left.” 

“That  is  very  sad,”  said  Fred.  “I  shall  have  to  look 
info  his  case.  Perhaps  I  can  persuade  him  to  change  his 
habits  of  life.” 

The  poor  woman  laid  a  hand  on  Fred’s  arm  and  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes: 

“Oh,  sir,  you  are  so  very  kind.  If  you  could  only  induce 
my  husband  to  give  up  drink  I  would  bless  you  with  my 
dying  breath.” 

Fred  and  the  agent  now  took  a  look  around  the  tene¬ 
ment.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  there  was  no  fuel  in  the 
tenement.  There  was  also  no  food  and  Fred  took  note  of 
all  this  and  pretty  soon  ho  excused  himself  and  went  out. 


lie  went  to  a  store  near  by  and  had  coal  and  wood  sent 
to  the  poor  woman's  tenement.  Then  he  ordered  gro¬ 
ceries  and  also  many  little  necessaries  and  luxuries. 

Fred  had  these  things  sent  in  at  once.  He  then  went 
back  to  the  tenement  and  found  that  the  woman  had  made 
a  lire  and  the  place  was  very  warm  and  comfortable.  The 
baby  was  playing  and  crooning  on  the  floor.  The  drunk¬ 
ard's  ^wife  was  preparing  a  meal,  and  as  Fred  entered  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  sir,  all  this  is  very  kind  of  you!  But  how  am  I 
going  to  pay  you  for  it  all?” 

“You  need  not  think  of  that,  madam,”  said  Fred. 
“Now  1  am  going  to  try  and  complete  my  w*ork  here  to¬ 
day  by  bringing  your  husband  home  to  you.” 

The  woman,  who  gave  her  name  as  Mrs.  Anderson, 
fairly  wrept  with  joy  and  insisted  that  Fred  was  the  best 
young  man  in  the  world. 

Fred  now  left  the  tenement  and  he  met  the  agent  in 
the  street. 

“Sir,”  said  the  agent,  “you  have  certainly  done  a  great 
deed  of  kindness  by  helping  that  woman  along.  I  didn't 
want  to  turn  her  out  of  her  tenement,  but  I  have  my 
orders  and  I  have  to  obey  them.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Fred.  “You  are  not  to  blame.” 


Fred  now  crossed  the  street  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was 
at  the  door  of  Tom  Ryan's  saloon.  lie  went  in  and  he 
saw  that  the  place  was  tilled  with  a  gang  of  toughs  and 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on. 

Two  men  were  having  a  sparring  match  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  There  was-  a  ring  of  the  toughs 
around  them,  urging  them  on,  and  Ryan  was  unable  to 
stop  the  affair. 

Fred  heard  one  of  the  men  called  Anderson  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  the  man  he  was  after.  He 
was  pretty  well  intoxicated,  too,  and  was  getting  the 
worst  of  the  fight. 

Suddenly  another  tough  broke  in  and  pounced  upon 
Anderson  also.  This  was  too  great  odds  for  the  drunkard 
and  he  began  to  get  an  awful  pouncing. 

“Great  Caesar!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “That  is  against  all 
ideas  of  fair  play  and  I  can't  remain  idle  and  see  it  cr0 
on.” 


If  there  was  one  thing  Fred  abhorred  it  was  a  brawl  or 
a  fight.  But  lie  could  see  that  in  this  case  something  liATs^  - 
be  done. 

Fred  was  a  clever  boxer,  and  lie  was  very  strong.  In 
fact  his  fine  athletic  training  gave  him  a  good  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  his  strength. 

He  saw  that  Anderson  would  be  badly  treated  if  some¬ 
one  did  not  intervene  in  his  behalf,  so  he  shouted : 


“Hold  on  there!  Two  against  one  is  not  fair  play!”  * 
Several  of  the  toughs  looked  around  at  him,  and  Ryan, 
chancing  to  see  him,  looked  astonished  and  called  out: 
“What  is  it  to  you,  Fearnot?” 

“  I  have  come  here  to  take  that  man  Anderson  a  wav.” 

said  Fred.  “It  is  cowardly  to  see  two  men  jump  onto  one 
m  that  way.” 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

1  am  going  to  stop  it.” 

Fred  burst  through  the  ring  and  sprung  to  Anderson's 
At  that  moment  the  drunkard  got  a  terrific  blow 
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in  ihe  jaw  that  caused  him  to  sink  to  his  knees.  One  of 
the  toughs  then  made  an  attempt  to  kick  him. 

Fred  caught  the  fellow’s  heel,  and  quick  as  a  flash  he 
tipped  him  over,  so  that  he  landed  on  his  back  and  his 
head  struck  the  floor  so  hard  that  he  was  knocked  sense¬ 
less. 

Then  Fred  turned  and  met  the  other  tough,  who  was 
rushing  at  him  like  a  bull. 

Fred  parried  his  attack  and  then,  swift  as  lightning, 
landed  a  hard  right  on  the  tough’s  eye.  He  followed  it 
up  with  a  smash  in  the  jaw  that  sent  him  down  like  a 
log.  In  a  very  few  seconds,  therefore,  Fearnot  had  van¬ 
quished  the  two  toughs,  but  this  was  not  all. 

His  appearance  in  the  place,  being  an  outsider,  had  the 
effect  upon  the  others  of  a  dynamite  bomb.  At  once  a 
general  row  ensued. 

It  was  evident  that  there  were  two  factions  in  the 
crowd  and  now  these  set  at  each  other  fiercely.  Fr^I  be¬ 
came  for  a  moment  the  centre  of  the  fighting,  howling 
gang. 

But  with  his  great  strength  he  managed  to  clear  a  space 
about  him.  He  got  some  hard  blows  and  bruises,  but  he 
finally  managed  to  drag  Anderson  to  the  door  of  the  bar¬ 
room  and  into  the  street. 

Someone  had  given  the  alarm  outside  and  the  police 
came  rushing  in.  In  some  way  they  did  not  notice  Fred 
and  his  charge,  and  rushed  past  them  into  the  saloon. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  clubbing  and  subduing  the 
toughs  in  there,  Fred  dragged  Anderson  across  the  street 
and  into  the  door  of  the  tenement  house.  By  this  time 
the  drunkard  had  begun  to  recover  his  senses  and  he  was 
pretty  well  sobered  off. 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  doing  to  me?”  he  demanded. 

“I  am  pulling  you  out  of  a  tough  scrape/’  said  Fred 
sharply.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  you  would  have  got  a 
terrible  beating,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“I  can  lick  the  whole  of  them.” 

“Yes,  it  looked  so  at  the  time.  You  needed  a  licking 
all  right.  Now,  you  miserable  apology  for  a  man,  I  want 
you  to  climb  those  stairs  as  quick  as  you  can  to  your  own 
domicile,  and  if  you  don’t  agree  to  swear  off  drinking  and 
do  your  dutv  by  your  wife  and  little  one,  you  will  have 
me  to  deal  with.” 

r<Who  in  thunder  are  you?” 

“Mv  name  is  Fearnot.” 

yJ 

“What  business  is  it  of  yours,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Anderson.  I  found  your  wife  and  baby 
freezing  to  death  in  this  hallway.  In  a  few  hours  they 
would  have  been  beyond  help,  for  their  vitality  was  made 
low  by  the  lack  of  good  food.  You  were  over  in  that 
brothel  wasting  your  time  and  your  wages.  What  do  you 
think  ought  to  be  done  with  such  a  man  as  you?” 

Idle  drunkard  looked  very  sheepish  and  ashamed  and 
be  hung  his  head.  But  Fred  saw  that  he  was  sullen  for 
all  that.  •.  * 

“That’s  none  of  your  business,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  meddle  in  my  family  affairs.” 

“Haven’t  I  ?”  said  Fred  quietly.  “I’ll  show  you  wheth¬ 
er  \  have  or  not.” 

With  that  Fred  caught  the  fellow  by  the  shoulders, 
whirled  him  about  like  a  top,  and  then  seizing  him  by  the 


hips,  hustled  him  up  the  stairs  in  spite  of  all  his  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  drunkard  was  furious,  but  Fred’s  strength  was  too 
great  for  him  and  he  was  hustled  to  the  door  of  his  tene¬ 
ment  home.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  heard  the  racket  and 
she  opened  the  door  just  as  Fred  rushed  the  drunkard  in. 
Fred  swung  him  around  and  sat  him  down  hard  in  a 
chair. 

For  an  instant  Anderson  was  blind  with  drunken  fury 
and  seemed  about  to  spring  up  and  resist  again,  but  when 
he  saw  the  changed  conditions  of  things  in  the  tenement 
he  gasped  and  looked  around  him  in  amazement. 

“Thunder !”  he  gasped.  “What  is  all  this?  What  have 
you  been  doing  here?” 

“You  may  well  ask  that  question,  Jim  Anderson,”  said 
his  wife,  “but  for  the  kindness  of  this  young  gentleman 
you  might  not  have  had  a  wife  and  baby  before  another 
day.” 

“Madam,”  said  Fred,  “was  this  man  always  a  drunk¬ 
ard  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir!  When  he  married  me  he  was  the  soul  of 
honor  and  kindness,  and  it  is  only  within  a  year  that  he 
has  been  like  this.” 

“I  see,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  Anderson,  you  know  well 
enough  that  you  are  not  doing  right.  Why  not  be  a  man 
and  give  up  your  evil  habits  and  establish  a  happy  home 
again?  If  you  will  promise  to  do  that  I  will  lend  you  all 
the  aid  in  my  power.  See  how  happy  you  could  make  your 
home  and  how  much  happier  a  life  it  would  be  for  you.  I 
want  you  to  promise  to  do  this.” 

The  drunkard  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands  and  his 
frame  shook  with  deep  emotion. 

“It  is  awful!”  he  said.  “I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  when 
the  thirst  comes  over  me  I  have  to  yield  to  it.  Tom  Ryan 
and  his  gang  have  done  their  best  to  down  me,  and  they 
have  done  it,  I  guess.” 

“Oh,  no,  they  haven’t/’  said  Fred.  “You  can  beat 
them  if  you  only  try.” 

“Mister,  they  know  a  lot  of  things  about  me,  and  I  am 
in  Tom  Ryan’s  power.  He  can  make  me  do  anything  he 
says.  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  am  at  his  mercy.” 

Fred  was  surprised  and  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Anderson, 
who  was  deeply  shocked,  and  he  saw  that  she  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  he  did. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Anderson?”  he  asked.  “In  what 
manner  are  you  in  Tom  Ryan’s  power?” 

“He  can  send  me  to  jail.” 

“Have  you  done  anything  wrong?” 

Anderson  was  silent 'and  he  hung  his  head.  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson  turned  deeply  pale  and  leaned  against  the  table. 

“Oh!”  she  groaned,  “I  have  never  believed  that  my 
husband  was  a  criminal !” 

“I’m  not,  either !”  exclaimed  Anderson,  suddenly  start¬ 
ing  up,  with  clenched  hands  and  flashing  eyes.  “1  may 
have  been  a  drunkard,  but  I’m  nothing  worse,  for  I  never 
stole  anything  in  my  life.” 

The  wife  gave  a  gasp  of  relief  and  she  sprung  forward 
and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

“No,  no!”  she  said.  “I  couldn’t  have  believed  it,  any¬ 
way.  Oh,  Jim!  Come  back  to  me!  Give  up  the  awful 
drink  habit  and  let  us  be  happy  again!” 

The  drunkard  broke  down  and  wept  in  a  maudlin  way. 
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"1  l  wi.vh  1  could,”  lie  groaned,  “but  every  time  i 
try  1  tind  that  it  L  too  hard,  and  1  fall.  Oh,  it  is  awful! 

“Anderson,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  have  dbne  nothing 
wrong,  whv  need  you  fear  Ryan  then?” 

“Sir,  he  can  bring  charges  against  me,  which  I  cannot 
disprove,  though  i  am  innocent  of  them.  He  has  a  gang 
ot  toughs  who  will  swear  to  any  charge  against  me.” 

“Oh,  1  sec!”  said  Fred  grimly.  “Now,  Anderson,  we 
will  give  him  a  chance  to  try  that  game.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  l  have  became  interested  all  at  once  and  1 
am  going  to  see  that  Ryan  and  his  toughs  are  put  out  of 
business,  if  I  have  to  have  the  worst  kind  of  a  tussle  with 
them.” 

“Mister,  I  think  you  are  the  pluckiest  young  fellow  I 
ever  saw,  but  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  yourself  up 
against  it.” 

“We  will  see  about  that.  Will  you  agree  to  give  up 
drink  and  be  a  man  if  I  will  promise  to  help  you  and  see 
that  you  are  protected  against  Ryan  or  his  villains?” 

The  drunkard  hesitated,  and  it  could  be  seen  that  he 
lacked  faith  in  Fred’s  promise.  His  wife  eagerly  waited 
for  him  to  speak,  but  before  he  could  do  so  there  came  a 
rap  on  the  door. 

Mrs.  ‘Anderson  opened  it  and  into  the  room  stepped 
one  of  the  barroom  toughs.  He  leered  at  Anderson  and 
said : 

“Jim,  you  are  wanted  over  to  Ryan’s.  He  wants  you 
to  come  right  over.”  ' 


.  CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  MEETS  THE  RUBE. 

Anderson  started  up,  and  he  looked  at  Fred  and  then 
at  his  wife  in  a  helpless  way,  and  lie  said : 

“There’s  no  use.  I’ve  got  to  go.” 

Instantly  Fred  stepped  between  him  and  the  door.  He 
f olded  his  arms  and  said : 

“No,  you  haven’t  got  to  go,  and  what  is  more  you  are 
not  going.” 

“Oh,  say,  Jim,  if  you  don’t  report  in  ten  minutes,  you 
know  what  will  happen  to  you,”  said  the  tough. 

“All  right !  I’ll  be  there  !”  groaned  Anderson.  “Oh,  it 
is  awful!  I  can’t  help  it!  I’ve  got  to  go!” 

Fred  turned  to  the  tough  and  «eaid : 

“Go  back  and  tell  Tom  Ryan  that  if  he  dares  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  blackmailing  tactics  on  this  poor  man  I’ll  put 
him  behind  bars.  His  game  will  not  work.” 

“Boss,”  said  the  tough,  “you  are  bucking  up  ag’in  a 
bard  proposition  when  yon  tackle  Tom  Ryan.” 

“Am  I?”  said  Fred  coolly.  “I  have  no  reason  to  fear 
him.  Now,  be  gone,  and  never  come  here  again,  or  I’ll 
throw  you  out,  heel  and  crop.” 

^rhe  tough  showed  his  teetli  in  a  vindictive  way,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  attack  Fred.  He  glared  at  Ander¬ 
son,  and  then  went  out,  slamming  the  door. 

Fred  now  walked  up  to  Anderson  and  placing  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder  he  said: 
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“Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  pluy  the  part  of  a  man. 
You  need  not  fear  this  fellow  Ryan.  If  he  brings  charges 
against  you,  J  will  defend  you,  and  you  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  results.” 


Anderson  was  weak  and  trembling,  and  he  sank  into  a 
chair. 

“Oh,  it  is  awful!”  he  groaned.  “I  haven't  any  chance! 
He  will  place  me  in  prison !” 

“See  here,  Anderson,  if  you  are  not  guilty  of  a  crime 
you  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

“I  am  not  guilty.” 

“Then  place  yourself  under  my  protection.  Let  him 
do  his  worst.  Promise  me,  and  promise  your  wife  here 
also,  that  you  will  never  drink  another  drop,  and  that  you 
will  from  this  hour  be  a  man  and  do  your  duty  as  a  man.” 

Anderson  drew  a  deep  breath,  like  a  swimmer  about  to 
dive,  and  then  he  grabbed  Fred’s  hand  and  said: 

“Yes,  yes.  1  will  promise.” 

\ljhen  Fred  left  the  Anderson  home  a  little  later  h«7 
felt  that  he  had  accomplished  the  best  day’s  work  of  bis 
life.  He  was  determined  to  cope  with  Ryan  and  his 
toughs  and  to  beat  them. 

“Terry  will  soon  be  with  me,”  he  muttered.  “With  his 
help  I  can  do  a  good  deal.” 

Fred  went  home  a  little  later.  He  said  nothing  to  his 
parents  about  the  experiences  of  the  day,  but  he  did  a 
lot  of  thinking  on  the  subject  that  evening. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  the  corner  tenement 
property  to  Groceryman  Schneider,  for  he  felt  sure  that, 
the  property  would  go  into  good  hands.  But  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  beat  Ryan  and  his  toughs. 

The  next  morning  Fred  went  downtown  to  the  office  of 
his  lawyer’s  to  meet  Schneider. 

TJie  groceryman  wTas  already  there,  but  as  Fred  entered 
he  saw  a  light  of  worriment  in  his  eyes. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Schneider,  “I  have  something  to 
tell  you  about  that  property.  When  I  asked  you  the 
price  I  understood  that  it  was  full  and  clear  of  all  in¬ 
cumbrances.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Fred.  “I  will  guarantee  the  title  ab¬ 
solutely  clear.” 

“Read  this !” 

Schneider  handed  Fred  a  slip  of  note  paper.  As  Fred 
read  it  lie  was  surprised : 


My  Dear  Sir : — It  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  writer 
that  you  contemplate  buying  the  Fearnot  property  in 

N - Street,  I  take  occasion  to  write  you  that  there  are 

powerful  interests  opposed  to  the  sale  of  that  property  to 
you.  You  can  never  hope  to  acquire  it  and  succeed  there, 
for  the  above-raehtioned  interests  will  make  it  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unprofitable  for  you  that  you  will  be  dad 

to  give  the  property  away.  Keep  your  hands  off !  ThL  is 
fair  warning!” 


Fred  handed  the  paper  back  to  Schneider  and  said: 
“Well?  \\  hat  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“What  can  I  do?” 
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utugu  mat  anonymous  letter  to  scorn  as  it 
w,ll  be  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  do.  or  you  can  allow  tour- 
sell  to  be  intimidated  by  it  and  give  up  the  property  " 
Schneider  hesitated  and  said: 

“1  am  a  poor  muu.  I  cannot  afford  to  invest  so  much 
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money  in  a  piece  of  property  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  When  Fred  reached  the  street  he  went  at  once  to  Ryan’s 

place. 


this  threat  might  burn  my  property,  or  in  some  way  wreak 
a  terrible  revenge^ upon  me.” 

Fred  saw  that  Schneider  was  very  much  frightened,  so 
he  said: 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Schneider,  that  you  attach  any 
importance  to  this  letter.  I  hope  it  will  not  influence 
you  in  the  purchase  of  the  property.” 

“Well,”  said  Schneider,  “I  am  not  prepared  at  present 
to  close  the  deal,  for  I  want  to  feel  sure  that  I  am  not 
incurring  the  risk  of  personal  injury  or  loss.” 

‘‘That  I  cannot  guarantee.” 

“Very  well.  Let  us  wait  a  while,  then,  until  matters 
clear  a  little.” 

“Of  course  I  shall  feel  bound  to  sell  to  the  first  buyer.” 
-~V  4s  you  please,”  said  Schneider  stiffly.  “I  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  under  those  conditions,  so  we  will  have  to  call  the 
matter  off.” 

Schneider  with  that  took  his  leave.  After  he  had  gone 
the  lawyer  asked  Fred  why  he  did  not  temporize  with  him 
and  Fred  answered: 

“Because  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  perse¬ 
cuted  after  buying  the  property  by  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  any  mean  act  and  who  wants  the  property  himself.” 

Fred  then  told  the  lawyer  of  his  affray  with  Saloon¬ 
keeper  Ryan.  The  lawyer  gave  a  long-drawn  whistle. 

“Well,  well!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  are  a  young  man 
out  of  the  ordinary,  Fearnot.  Most  men  would  have  sold 
that  property  to  Ryan  without  scruples.” 

‘Would  they?”  said  Fred  quietly.  “Well,  I  wouldn’t, 
for  I  would  feel  responsible  for  the  souls  that  Ryan  would 
send  to  perdition  after  he  had  opened  his  new  saloon.” 

The  lawyer  w’as  silent  and  after  looking  over  some 
papers,  he  finally  turned  and  said : 

“Of  course  you  have  the  right  of  it,  Fearnot.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon,  your  sterling  principles.  You  will 
find  a  purchaser  for  your  property  all  right,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  you  success.” 

“Thank  you !”  said  Fred.  “I  guess  we  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Schneider  matter  closed.’ 

Fred  left  the  lawyer’s  office  and  when  he  reached  the 
— r-  jt  he  thought  he  would  take  a  walk  over  to  the  home 
of  the  Andersons. 

He  finally  reached  the  tenement  and  he  climbed  the 

stairs. 

Even  before  he  entered  the  tenement  he  heard  the 
sounds  of  weeping,  and  when  he  rapped  on  the  door  it 
was  some  while  before  it  was  opened.  Then  he  saw  the 
wife  of  the  drunkard,  and  her  eyes  were  red  and  her  man¬ 
ner  dejected. 

“Madam,  are  you  in  distress?” 

“Oh.  Mr.  Fearnot,  the  worst  has  come!  They  have 
taken  Jim  away.” 

“Taken  him  away?  Who?” 

“I  feel  sure  they  have  done  so,  for  he  has  not  returned. 
Hr  V;(.nt  out  to  the  corner  for  a  moment  last  evening  and 
he  has.  not  come  back.  It  is  Ryan’s  doings,  I  feel  sure.” 

Fred  felt  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  his  heart 
turned  bitter  toward  Ryan.  He  tried  to  pacify  the  poor 
woman  and  finally  he  left  the  tenement,  promising  to  find 
Anderson  and  bring  him  back. 


He  boldly  entered  the  saloon.  Ryan  was  not  there  and 
the  bartenders  declared  that  they  had  not  seen  Anderson. 
Fred  then  left  the  saloon  and  he  wandered  down  the 
street.  •” 

He  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  street  contiguous  to  the 
wharves.  Then  he  heard  a  nasal  voice  at  his  elbow: 

“Mister,  kin  yew  tell  me  where  I  kin  find  Josh  May- 
hew?  Do  yew  know  him?  He  ran  away  from  our  town, 
Gideonville,  tew  go  tew  sea,  and  his  old  mother  axed  me 
to  look  him  up  when  1  came  down  tew  York.  Mebbe  yew 
kin  tell  me  suthin’  about  him.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  speaker  in  sheer  amazement. 

He  was  from  the  country  all  right.  That  fact  stuck 
out  all  over  him  and  could  not  he  concealed.  He  was  a 
man  past  middle  age,  with  a  white  beard,  and  he  carried 
an  old-fashioned  carpet-bag. 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred  in  a  kindly  tone,  “New  York 
is  a  very  large  city  and  people  don’t  know  their  neighbors 
as  they  do  in  a  small  town.  It  will  he  pretty  hard  for 
you  to  find  the  young  man  without  a  better  clew.” 

“Gosh  !  It  does  seein  as  if  someone  oughter  know  Josh. 
He’s  a  mighty  bright  boy,  and  he  generally  makes  friends. 
I  thought'  I  might  find  him  down  here  around  the 
wharves.” 

Fred  smiled  at  the  fellow’s  simplicity  and  he  gave  him 
a  little  good  advice,  telling  him  that  the  locality  was  not 
a  very  safe  one  for  strangers  to  wander  around  in  and  that 
he  would  he  wise  to  keep  away  from  it. 

“My  friend,”  he  added,  “vour  chance  of  finding  the 
3’oung  man  who  went  to  sea  is  very  small.  Quite  likely 
he  is  in  some  foreign  nort  long  before  this.” 

O  j  o 

The  old  fellow  shook  his  head  and  seemed  to  be  very 
much  confused,  as  well  as  disappointed,  and  he  walked 
away,  muttering  to  himself. 

“By  jingo !”  muttered  Fred,  as  he  glanced  after  him. 
“A  greenhorn  like  him  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk 
around  unguarded  in  a  tough  locality  like  this.” 

With  that  Fred  took  a  couple  of  steps  after  him  and 
called  out: 

“Wait  a  moment,  sir !  I  want  to  speak  to  you !” 

The  countryman  came  to  a  halt  and  he  looked  at  Fred 
in  an  inquiring  way. 

“I  guess  you’re  not  used  to  the  ways  of  the  city?”  asked 
Fred. 

“Waal,  no,  only  I  know  thar  kaint  no  confidence  man 
fool  me.” 

“That  is  not  the  only  peril  a  stranger  need  fear  in  a 
great  city  like  New  York.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Hiram  Haines.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Haines,  I  advise  you  not  to  travel  around 
this  part  of  the  city  without  an  escort.  There  are  tough 
characters  here.” 

“I  ain’t  af eared  of  ’em !”  blustered  the  rube.  “I  kin 
lift  a  barrel  of  pork  into  a  wagon  an’  I  guess  that’s  mus¬ 
cle  enough  for  ye.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  altogether  a  question  of  muscle.  There 
are  other  things  to  consider.  If  you  will  take  that  street 
to  the  left  and  keep  straight  on  it  will  take  you  to  Broad¬ 
way,  and  that  is  the  safest  place  for  you,  I  think.” 

The  rube  seemed  to  take  offense  at  Fred’s  suggestion, 
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and  declaring  that  lie  could  tajve  care  of  himself  he  walked 
a  wav. 

“Go  it!”  muttered  Fred.  “Good  advice  is  wasted  on  a 
fellow  like  you.” 

With  that  Fred  went  on  his  way.  He  turned  into  a 
street  which  led  along  the  wharves.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  I  reds  mind  that  Ryan  had  inveigled  Anderson  from 
his  home  and  that  the  drunkard  had  gone  back  to  his  old 
life. 

Fred  was  determined  to  reclaim  the  drunkard  if  possi¬ 
ble  for  his  wife’s  sake,  for  Mrs.  Anderson  was  a  good, 
worthy  woman.  She  had  informed  Fred  of  another  low 
drinking  place,  where  Anderson  often  made  rendezvous, 
and  Fred  was  determined  to  visit  it  and  see  if  he  could 
find  the  drunkard. 

He  saw  the  sign  over  the  door  now,  which  was  called 
“The  Sailor’s  Snug  Home.”  Fred  walked  quietly  to  the 
door  and  entered. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room,  with  a  bar  on  one  side.  A 
number  of  very  tough  men  were  seated  at  tables  and  were 
also  at  the  bar,  engaged  in  drinking. 

Fred,  tall,  straight  and  a  handsome  type  of  youth,  was 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  rough,  swearing  denizens  of 
the  place,  and  a  good  many  curious  glances  were  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Fred,  however,  walked  straight  through  the  place,  and 
then  he  caught  sight  of  Anderson,  who  was  seated  at  a 
table  in  a  far  corner. 

“Ah!”  muttered  Fearnot.  “I  have  the  fellow  at  last.” 

The  drunkard’s  face  lit  up,  for  it  was  plain  that  he 
recognized  Fred  at  once. 

“Anderson,”  said  Fearnot  in  a  low  tone,  “I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  you  here.” 

The  drunkard,  in  a  silly,  half-tipsy  way,  leaned  over  the 
table  and  said: 

“Sit  down  an’  have  a  drink.” 

Fred  was  disgusted  and  he  felt  like  grabbing  the  fool 
by  the  collar  and  hauling  him  bodily  ofit  of  the  place. 
But  he  restrained  himself  and  placing  a  hand  on  Ander¬ 
son’s  arm  said : 

“Are  vou  a  man  of  vour  word?” 

**  %/ 

“I  never  broke  it  yet,  mister.” 

“Didn’t  you  tell  me  last  night  that  you  would  remain 
at  home  with  your  wife  and  baby,  and  never  enter  a  saloon 
again?”  *  > 

Anderson  hung  his  head  a  moment  and  then  he  got  up 
and  said: 

“All  right,  boss*  1  am  going  home  now.  Ryan  made 
me  break  my  word  and  I  couldn’t  help  it.” 

“Oh,  I  see!  Ryan  was  the  cause  of  it,  eh?”  said  Fred, 
clicking  his  teeth.  “I  expected  as  much  and  I  shall  in¬ 
terview  Mr.  Ryan  on  that  subject.” 

Anderson  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  accompany  Fred 
from  the  saloon,  and  in  due  time  they  arrived  at  the 
drunkard  s  home.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  overjoyed  and  she 
wept  on  her  husband's  shoulder  and  begged  him  not  to  go 
away  again. 

Fred  left  the  drunkard  safe  in  his  home  once  more  and 
then  lie  went  back  to  the  street.  He  walked  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  where  his  property  was  and  took  a  look  at  it. 

lie  stood  gazing  up  at  the  block  when  he  heard  n  surlv 

.  w 

voice :  * 


“Hello,  Fearnot.  Didn’t  sell  yet,  did  you?” 

Fred  turned  and  faced  Saloonkeeper  Ryan.  He  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  for  a  moment  didn  t  know  what 

to  say. 

“Not  yet,  Ryan,”  he  finally  answered.  “Thanks  to  that 
clever  anonymous  note  of  yours,  Herr  Schneider  did  not 
buy.” 

“What’s  that?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  know  very  .well.” 

Fred  looked  the  saloonkeeper  straight  in  the  eye.  Ryan 
glared  at  him  savagely  and  finally  said : 

“It’s  war  to  the  death  between  us,  Fearnot!” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Fred  firmly.  “I  ask  and  I  shall  give 
no  quarter.  You  and  your  business  are  a  curse  to  this 
community  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  are  disposed 
of.” 


You’ll  have  a  fine  time  doing  it.  Just  look  out  for 
yourself  is  the  best  warning  I  can  give  you.” 

“I  am  able  to  do  that.” 

With  that  Ryan  gave  Fred  a  look  of  hatred  and  then 
passed  on.  Fred  gazed  after  him  and  muttered : 

“All  right,  Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  war  to  the  death  between 
us,  and  I  mean  to  win.” 

Fred  now  turned  away  and  he  strolled  down  a  street 
leading  to  the  wharves  again.  He  had  reached  the  en¬ 
trance  to  one  of  the  large  piers  when  he  heard  a  commo¬ 
tion.  Out  on  the  pier  he  saw  struggling  forms  and  heard 
a  loud  nasal  voice : 

“You  kaint  rob  me,  dura  ye !  Git  out  of  the  way  or 
I’ll  lambaste  the  hull  of  ye !” 

Fred  gave  a  gasp  as  he  saw  the  man  from  the  country 
with  his  carpet-bag  struggling  with  toughs. 

Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  !  It  is  Hiram  Haines  back  again.” 


0 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  TUSSLE  WITH  THE-  TOUGHS. 


It  was  indeed  the  countryman,  and  this  time  he  wasjn 
trouble.  Fred  could  see  at  once  that  Haines  was  sure 
to  be  overcome  and  robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Fred  started  to  the 
rescue.  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose. 


Fred  arrived  on  the  pier  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Hiram  Haines,  the  man  from  the  country,  had  been 
knocked  down  bv  the  toughs. 

w  c 

“Hold  on,  you  cowards!”  veiled  Fred,  and  he  rushed 
among  them,  knocking  them  right  and  left. 

It  was  a  terrific  fight  that  ensued,  for  Fearnot  was  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  the  toughs.  They  had  recognized 
him  and  shouted  to  each  other  to  finish  him. 

“All  right!”  gritted  Fearnot.  “Come  on  and  finish 
me,  if  you  can  !” 

Fred  brought  all  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  boxing 
into  play  and  the  way  he  smashed  the  toughs  right  md 

left  was  wonderful  to  look  upon.  He  seemed  to  literally 
mow  his  way  through  them. 

But  in  spite  of  his  game  effort  to  beat  them  hack  and 
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rescue  the  countryman  the  fact  remained  that  the  odds 
were  against  him  and  he  was  soon  so  sorely  beset  that  it 
became  evident  the  weight  of  numbers  would  be  too  great. 

Haines  had  now  got  upon  his  feet  and  the  countryman, 
let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  suddenly  adopted  what  was  a 
clever  method  of  turning  the  tide. 


One  of  the  toughs  had  a  blackjack  and  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  giving  Fred  several  very  hard  blows,  and  it  was 
plain  that  these  had  a  weakening  effect  upon  Fearnot. 

But  Haines  ran  to  a  pile  of  lumber  nearby  and  grabbing 
a  heavy  piece  of  joist,  he  raised  it  in  his  powerful  arms 
like  a  battering  ram  and  came  charging  down  upon  the 
toughs. 

The  heavy  timber  struck  one  of  the  toughs  and  liter¬ 
ally  swept  him  off  the  wharf  into  the  river.  It  caromed 
against  another,  and  also  sent  him  into  the  water. 


_Then  the  countryman  simply  revolved  with  the  timber 
clenched  in  his  arms  and  it  swept  the  toughs  from  their 
feet  like  a  cyclone.  Even  Fred  was  hurled  to  the  wharf, 
but  it  was  his  salvation,  for  the  fellow  with  the  black¬ 
jack  had  been  about  to  deal  him  an  awful  blow  on  the 
head. 

Fred  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“Hooray !”' he  shouted.  “Good  for  you,  Mr.  Haines! 
Give  it  to  them !” 

Fred  also  grabbed  a  club  which  lay  near  and  he  started 
in  to  assist  the  countryman.  But  the  battle  was  already 
decided. 


Some  sailors  on  a  schooner  at  the  next  pier  had  seen 
the  affair  and  they  were  coming  with  all  speed.  They 
had  shouted  to  a  couple  of  policemen,  and  as  this  rein¬ 
forcement  was  seen  coming  the  toughs,  such  of  them  as 
were  able,  sprung  up  and  dashed  over  piles  of  lumber  and 
vanished  as  by  magic.# 

When  the  police  and  the  sailors  arrived  only  two  of 
them  were  left,  and  Fred  and  Haines  had  them  pinned 
to  the  pier. 

The  police  -sounded  the  alarm  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
harbor  squad  was  on  the  scene. 

But  the  toughs  had  made  good  their  escape,  save  the 
two  captured  by  bred  and  Haines. 

Of  course,  Fred  quickly  explained  the  situation  to  the 
.captain  of  the  harbor  squad,  and  he  said: 

“Oh,  yes!  I  know  these  fellows.  They  belong  to  the 
Whyo  Gang.  They  are  a  bad  lot.” 

Then  the  police  captain  gave  Haines  a  sharp  lecture 
upon  his  folly  in  risking  his  safety  in  such  a  locality  as 
that. 

“I  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  nor  I  don’t  want 
to  be  personal,”  said  the  captain,  “but  a  man  like  you 
js  a  shining  mark  among  toughs  like  these.  If  you  want 
to  travel  around  New  York  in  safety  rub  off  some  of  (hat 
rube  element  that  is  pasted  all  over  you,  throw  away  that 
carpet-bag  and  shave  off  that  bushel  of  hair  on  )our  chin. 
You  will  make  a  more  respectable  appearance  then. 

“I  guess  I  kin  take  Leer  of  myself,”  said  Hiram  stiffly. 

That  brought  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  squad  of 
police.  The  cool  egotism  of  the  rube  was  certainly  most 

refreshing. 

“Oh.  you’re  a  wonder!”  laughed  the  captain.  “What 
busin e-.ft  have  you  down  among  the  wharves,  anyway? 

v  * 


“I  came  down  here  to  find  Josh  Mayhew  that  ran  away 
from  his  home  up  in  Gideonville  and  went  tew  sea.  I 
told  his  mother  I’d  look  around  for  him.” 

The  police  captain  whistled  softly  and  he  hesitated  a 
moment. 

“I  ought  to  run  you  in  for  a  fool,”  he  said.  “It  would 
be  for  your  own  good  and  safety  to  lock  you  up  right 
now.” 

“Captain,  you’re  right,”  said  a  bystander.  “If  he  is 
allowed  to  roam  around  these  parts  loose  there  will  be  an 
item  for  the  reporters  before  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Yew  kaint  arrest  me  for  I  haint  done  nuthin’,”  pro¬ 
tested  Hiram. 

“Oh,  no!”  smiled  the  captain.  “It  isn’t  what  you  have 
not  done,  but  the  fool  things  you  are  apt  to  do.  I  guess 
I’ll  take  you  over  to  the  station  and  have  you  report  to 
the  sergeant,  anyway.” 

Haines  was  furious  and  he  tried  to  resist  the  officers. 
But  he  was  hustled  away  by  a  couple  of  the  officers  and 
the  captain  laughed  and  turning  to  Fred,  said: 

“These  greenhorns  from  the  country  come  down  here 
and  expect  to  run  the  city  of  New  York.  They  make  me 
tired,  and  1  declare  I’m  not  very  sympathetic  with  them 
when  they  do  get  cleaned  out.” 

“They  are  deserving  of  very  little  sympathy,”  said 
Fred.  “That  fellow  is  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  If  I 
hadn’t  arrived  as  I  did  they  might  have  killed  him.” 

“Of  course.  Such  greenhorns  make  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  police.” 

Of  course  the  captain  took  Fred’s  name  and  address 
and  made  a  note  of  the  affair  to  report  to  headquarters. 
Then  he  went  away  with  his  men  and  Fred  started  back 
to  the  street. 

He  was  followed  by  quite  a  number  of  people  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  scene  by  the  uproar  of  the  fight. 
One  of  these  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and  he  was  very 
persistent  in  following  Fred  and  he  tried  hard  to  get  him 
to  talk  about  the  affair. 

“Is  the  man  a  friend  of  yours?”  he  asked.  “Is  he  a 
relative?” 

This  capped  the  climax,  and  Fred  instantly  turned  and 
said : 

“See  here,  yoqng  man,  don’t  get  too  fresh.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  any  material  for  a  sensational  story,  and 
if  you  want  anything  of  the  sort  you  must  look  elsewhere 
for  it.  That  is  all.” 

“It  won't  do  you  any  good  to  refuse  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  for  I  shall  get  it  anyway,”  persisted  the  fellow. 

“If  you  only  publish  the  truth  it  will  be  all  right,”  said 
Fred,  “but  if  you  go  to  work  and  garble  the  affair  and 
invent  a  lot  of  untruthful  situations,  I’ll  see  what  I  can 
do  to  make  it  hot  for  you.” 

“That’s  all  the  more  reason  why  you  ought  to  give  me 
the  correct  version  of  the  affair.” 

“If  I  did  so,  you  would  color  it  to  make  a  newspaper 
story.” 

“You  can  decide  which  is  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do. 
Give  me  the  correct  story  or  let  me  gather  what  1  can 
which  may  not  be  correct  and  may  not  reflect  credit  upon 
you.” 

Fred  was  so  mad  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But 
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he  would  not  gratify  the  fellow’s  desires,  for  lie  knew 
well  enough  that  he  was  the  representative  of  a  very  sen¬ 
sational  newspaper  and  that  the  report  would  be  highly 
colored,  anyway.  After  Fred  had  shaken  the  reporter 
he  made  his  way  along  the  street  by  the  wharves  and  pres¬ 
ently  came  to  a  square,  where  he  saw  a  large  crowd  gath¬ 
ered.  Fred  became  interested  and  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  curb¬ 
stone,  with  his  back  against  a  lamp-post. 

The  man  was  ghastly  pale  and  there  were  bloodstains 
on  his  face.  He  was  quivering  and  shaking  and  trying  to 
make  speech,  but  his  words  could  not  be  distinguished. 

A  number  in  the  crowd  were  jeering  and  laughing  de¬ 
risively,  and  one  man  said: 

‘‘He’s  got  ’em  bad!  Too  much  old  rye!  He’s  had  a 
great  night  off,  I  guess !” 

Fred  saw  that  the  man  was  well  dressed  and  that  he 
was  evidently  of  good  birth  and  breeding. 

At  first  Fred  was  inclined  to  accept  the  common  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  man  was  drunk,  but  then  he  changed 
his  mind  suddenly.  The  man  had  raised  his  eyes  and 
though  they  were  dull  and  almost  expressionless  there 
was  a  light  of  physical  suffering  in  them  that  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

“There  is  an  awful  mistake  here!”  muttered  Fred 
with  sudden  conviction.  “That  man  is  not  drunk.” 


•With  that  Fred  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
saying  sternlv: 

v'  O  4/ 

“Stand  back!  That  man  is  not  drunk!  He  is  badly 
injured  !  Give  him  air !” 

With  that  a  couple  of  women  in  the  crowd  also  joined 
Fred  in  his  protest  and,  while  the  crowd  was  incredulous, 
they  fell  back  and  allowed  Fred  and  the  two  sympathetic 
women  to  bend  down  over  the  unfortunate  man. 

It  did  not  require  a  moment  for  Fred  to  see  that  his 
hypothesis  was  correct  and  that  the  man  was  not  drunk. 

“What  has  happened  to  you?”  asked  Fred,  bending 
down  over  the  man.  “Are  you  ill?” 

“Yes.  I  have  been  beaten  and  robbed,”  whispered  the 
victim.  “I  am  not  drunk.  Oh,  call  a  cab  and  let  me  go 
to  my  home !  I  am  a  respectable  man,  and  I  can  pay  for 
all  the  trouble  as  soon  as  I  get  there.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  said  one  of  the  women.  “Oh, 
this  is  horrible!  Such  brutality  as  the  crowd  shows!” 

“Madam,”  said  Fred,  “the  public  as  a  whole  is  brutal, 
but  individually  they  are  kind  of  heart.  We  will  do  the 
best  we  can  for  this  poor  man.” 

bred  then  tried  to  get  the  man  to  give  his  name,  but 
at  that  moment  he  became  unconscious. 

Just  then  the  crowd  parted  as  a  couple  of  officers  came 
ploughing  through. 

“Well,  well!  What  is  all  this?”  asked  one  of  them. 
“A  common  drunk,  eh?  Ring  up  the  hurry-up  wagon, 

T  *  IM 

Jim  ! 


“Wait  a  moment!”  said  Fred  firmly.  “This  man  is  not 
drunk,  but  he  has  been  robbed  and  beaten  almost  to  death. 
He  i9  at  this  moment  insensible.” 

“Boss,”  said  the  officer,  “yon  arc  kind-hearted,  no 
doubt,  but  we  pick  up  these  kind  of  cases  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  man  is  as  drunk  as  a  loon.” 

“Excuse  me!”  said  Fred  firmly.  “He  told  me  just  be- 
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fore  he  became  unconscious  that  he  had  been  robbed  and 
beaten.  I  am  convinced  he  is  not  drunk.” 

The  officer  hesitated. 

“You  look  like  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.” 

“I  think  1  am,”  said  Fred. 

“All  right,  boss.  Is  the  man  a  friend  of  yours?  \\  ill 
you  take  charge  of  him.” 

“I  will!”  said  Fred  readily.  “I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

“Then  I’ll  turn  him  over  to  you.” 

The  officers  then  turned  and  began  to  disperse  the 
crowd.  The  two  kmd-hearted  women  who,  with  bred, 
were  endeavoring  to  minister  to  the  unfortunate  man 
were  greatly  relieved,  and  one  of  them  said : 

“Young  man,  you  are  to  be  credited  with  a  very  hu¬ 
mane  act.  If  this  poor  man  in  his  present  condition  were 
to  be  thrust  into  a  cell  on  the  charge  of  drunkenness  he 
might  die.”  — 

“A  hospital  is  the  best  place  for  him,”  said  the  other 
woman. 

“So  it  is,”  assented  Fred.  “And  that  is  mst  wnere  we 
will  send  him.” 

Fred  then  asked  one  of  the  officers  if  he  could  not  send 
in  an  ambulance  call.  This  was  done,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  an  ambulance  from  a  well-known  hospital  arrived. 

The  surgeon  quickly  stretched  the  unconscious  victim 
of  thugs  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  felt  his  pulse  and  exam¬ 
ined  him.  As  he  ran  his  fingers  through  the  man's  thick 
hair  matted  with  blood  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  ah<T~ 
said : 

“He  may  live  ten  hours.” 

“What!”  gasped  Fred.  “Is  he  fatally  injured?” 

“Fracture  of  the  cerebrum.  May  have  internal  hemor¬ 
rhage  that  will  probably  induce  syncope  and  death.  We’ll 
try  to  save  him.”  , 

Very  quickly  the  surgeon  administered  restoratives 
and  then  the  victim  was  placed  in  the  ambulance.  Fred 
was  determined  to  stick  by  the  victim  of  this  strange  af¬ 
fair,  so  he  entered  the  ambulance  with  the  surgeon. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  Hospital  and  the  patient 
was  about  to  be  taken  to  the  public  ward,  but  Fred  said : 

“Wait !  I  do  not  know  the  man,  he  being  a  stranger 
to  me,  but  I  am  interested  to  see  his  life  saved.  I  will 
pay  all  bills.”  ^  ^  , — ■ 

So  the  unknown  victim  was  taken  into  a  private  ward. 
Very  quickly  surgeons  were  working  over  him. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  confirm  the  ambulaifee  surgeon's 
prediction. 

The  man  was,  fatally  injured  ! 

Blood  clots  had  formed  on  the  brain  and  the  deadly 
fever  was  already  doing  its  work.  The  head  surgeon 
said : 


“This  case  must  be  reported  to  the  police  at  once,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  murder.  This  man  has  been  beaten 
o\er  the  head,  and  I  fear  he  will  never  be  conscious 
enough  lo  give  us  the  true  story.” 

Y  it  bin  bait  an  hour  detectives  arrived  from  the  Central 
Office. 

Everything  possible  was  done  to  revive  the  man  so  that 
he  could  tell  his  story,  hut  he  never  became  conscious, 
and  just  as  night  came  on  he  died. 

[•’red  remained  by  bis  side  to  the  last,  for  he  had  been 
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>Uahgi  \  mt tutted.  Pheie  w as  not  a  mark  of  identifi- i name  of  the  dead  man,  declaring  he  had  never  seen  him 
to  be  found  on  the  man's  person.  Ho  one  could  before,  and  he  went  on: 

bo  found  to  identify  him. 

He  had  died  unknown. 

I  he  cause  ol  his  death,  his  real  identity  and  all  else 
was  an  utter  mystery.  The  detectives  went  through  the 
usual  methods  of  collecting  all  the  evidence  possible,  and 
then  took  their  leave. 

The  newspapermen  came  in  and  simply  made  an  item 
for  publication  that  an  unknown  man  had  been  found 


“This  is  a  put-up  job  of  Fearnot’s.  He  is  out  to  dot 
me,  for  he  hates  the  liquor  traffic  and  he  is  trying  to  put 
me  out  of  business.  But  Ill  get  square  with  him,  you 
can  bet  on  that.” 

Fred  exchanged  glances  with  the  detective,  whose  name 
was  Belmore,  and  who  now  said : 

“You  may  go,  Ryan.” 

-t  ,  ,T  ,  ,,  .  i  The  saloonkeper  left  the  Morgue  in  a  furious  state  of 

7  €  .a^  ?  *e  on .y  aS?UI?P  10n  was  ^iac^  ^een  mind.  When  he  was  gone,  Detective  Belmore  turned  to 

the  victim  oi  a  brawl  or  had  been  attacked  and  robbed  j  Fred  and  said. 

bv  thu 

*  n,.  Y  ,  !  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  man  came  to  his  death  at 

.  le  oc}  was  a  ’en  o  le  Morgue  and  the  next  day  a  ’the  hands  of  Rvan  or  his  gang.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
.  ion g  lme  of  people,  searching  for  missing  friends,  passed  "  6 

7-yJf-l  t. 

I  red  was  so  intensely  interested  that  he  went  to  the 
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Morgue  the  next  day.  While  there,  a  man  in  the  line 
suddenly  bent  down  over  the  dead  man  and  said : 

“I  saw  him  yesterday  in  Tom  Ryan's  saloon.  I  don’t 
know  who  he  is  nor  where  he  came  from,  but  he  had  high 
words  with  Ryan.” 

I  red  gave  a  gasp,  and  in  an  instant  the  man  was  led 
aside  and  questioned  closely.  His  name  and  address  was 
taken.  At  last  a  clew7  had  been  gained. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  detectives,  “you  cer- 
"laihly  seem  to  be  interested  in  this  case.” 

“I  am,”  said  Fred.  “I  was  once  entrapped  by  this 
villain  Ryan  myself  and  threatened  with  death.  He  is  a 
villain  and  the  leader  of  the  worst  gang  of  toughs  in  New 
York.  I  feel  sure  that  this  man,  who  probably  incurred 
his  hatred,  was  attacked  by  him  or  his  toughs,  either  in 
Ryan’s  saloon  or  elsevrhere,  and  probably  left  for  dead. 
He  managed  to  get  awav  and  finallv  sank  down  vdiere  he 
was  found.  This  is  a  tragedy  and  it  should  be  probed  to 
the  bottom.  I -think  Ryan  ought  to  be  brought  here  and 
asked  to  identify  the  victim.” 

“It  shall  be  done.” 

The  result  was  that  by  orders  of  the  Chief  t>f  Police, 
Ryan  was  waited  upon  in  his  saloon  by  a  couple  of  officers 
and  compelled  to  go  to  the  Morgue.  He  was  asked  to 
Tre  dead  man. 

“I  don’t  know7  him,”  he  said  stolidly. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  asked  one  of  the  detectives. 
“We  have  evidence  that  he  was,m  your  saloon  yesterda}^ 
and  had  a  rjuarrel  with  you.” 

“That  is  a  lie !” 

The  detective  turned  and  beckoned  to  the  man  who 
had  identified  the  dead  man.  He  had  given  his  name  as 
August  Linden.  At  sight  of  him  Ryan  flushed  a  little, 
for  he  knew  him  well. 

“Mr.  Linden,”  said  the  detective,  “did  you  see  the 
rnarj  who  is  lying  dead  here  in  Mr.  Ryan’s  saloon  yester¬ 
day  ?” 

“I  did,  sir!” 

“Were  they  having  hard  words?” 

“Yes,  gir !” 

“All  right,”  said  the  detective  very  quietly.  “I  guess 
it.  won’t  he  very  hard  to  prove  that  this  man  was  there 
;jnd  1  think  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  prove  a  few  other 

thing-.” 

With  that  Ryan  flew  in  a  rage.  Ho  refused  to  give  the 


to  prove  it  all,  but  I  think  we  will  do  so  in  the  end.  Ryan 
is  the  head  and  front  of  the  most  dangerous  gang  of 
toughs  in  New  York.  They  must  be  rooted  out.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Belmore.  No  hon¬ 
est  man’s  life  is  safe  down  in  that  part  of  the  city.” 

Then  Fred  told  the  detective  of  the  property  he  owned 
dow7n  there  and  how  Ryan  had  tried  to  buy  it  and  how 
angry  he  was  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

“Really,  then,  you  have  some  personal  motives,”  said 
the  detective.  “Your  bodily  safety  is  involved,  for  you 
can  be  sure  that  Ryan  now  will  do  all  he  can  to  do  you 
great  harm.” 

“I  do  not  fear  him,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  on  my  guard, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  be  so.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  OLD  APPLE  WOMAN. 


The  story  of  the  mysterious  death  of  an  unknown  man 
on  the  street,  and  other  circumstances  attached  to  the 
affair,  made  a  newspaper  story,  and  suddenly  interest  in 
the  affair  became  widespread  all  over  New  York. 

People  began  to  talk  and  to  conjecture  as  to  wrho  the 
unknown  victim  might  be,  and  when  this  becomes  the 
case,  usually  facts  begin  to  come  up  rapidly. 

The  result  was  that  the  mystery  so  far  as  the  man's 
identity  was  concerned  was  not  long  a  mystery.  In  New 
Rochelle  there  resided  a  very  wealthy  man  named  Daniel 
Hayden.  He  had  a  wife  and  son  and  daughter.  He  had 
gone  down  to  New  York  on  business  and  had  failed  to 
return. 

Of  course  a  general  alarm  was  sent  out,  and  that  led 
to  a  visit  to  the  Morgue  by  the  son,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  unknown  murdered  victim  was  identified  as  Dan¬ 
iel  Hayden,  of  New  Rochelle. 

At  Hayden’s  home  on  his  desk  was  a  letter  from  Tom 
Ryan  of  a  blackmailing  character,  demanding  that  he  call 
at  his  saloon  and  pay  a  certain  large  sum  of  money.  The 
dates  and  the  circumstances  were  all  clear. 

The  course  of  Daniel  Hayden  was  cleverly  traced  right 
to  Tom  Ryan’s  saloon,  Fred  aiding  the  detectives. 

The  next  day  officers  entered  the  saloon  and  arrested 
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Tom  Ryan  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  causing  the 
death  of  Daniel  Hayden. 

The  result  was  that  the  doors  of  the  Ryan  saloon  were 
closed. 

Ryan  was  locked  up  in  the  Tombs  on  a  serious  charge. 
A  great  sensation  was  created. 

The  next  day  after  this  all  happened,  Fred  was  eating 
breakfast  when  a  cheery  voice  was  heard  and  into  the 
room  burst  Terry  Olcott,  looking  the  picture  of  health. 

The  two  chums  embraced  each  other  with  delight  and 
Fred  said: 

“Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Terry  Olcott.  I  have 
been  having  a  great  time  down  here  in  the  city  and  I 
have  been  awfully  sorry  you  were  not  here  to  take  part 
in  it  with  me.” 

“By  jingo!  Fve  read  all  about  it  in  the  paper,  Fred! 
I  am  always  so  unlucky  as  to  be  out  of  all  such  things.  Is 
it  all  over?” 

“Well,  not  exactly,  although  we  believe  we  have  the 
right  man  in  the  Tombs.” 

“That  is  splendid.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“First,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  folks.” 

“They  are  all  well.  Evelyn  sends  her  love  to  you,  and 
Mary  is  in  fine  spirits.  I  believe  the  girls  are  coming 
down  to  the  city  before  long.” 

“That  is  splendid.  We  will  give  them  a  fine  time.  It 
seems  good  to  have  you  with  me  again,  my  old  chum.” 

“You  bet,  it  seems  good  to  me.  Now,  Fred,  tell  me 
all  about  this  exciting  affair.” 

This  Fred  proceeded  to  do. 

He  detailed  everything,  and  Terry  listened  with  the 
greatest  of  interest.  When  Fred  got  through  Terry  drew 
a  deep  sigh. 

“It’s  too  bad !  I  wish  I  had  been  here  to  be  in  the  mix- 
up.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  new  excitement  we  can  get 
into.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “You’ll  always  find  trouble 
if  you  go  looking  for  it.” 

Terry  had  just  come  from  the  train,  so  he  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  Fred.  Presently,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Fearnot 
came  in. 

They  welcomed  Terry  warmly,  for  he  was  like  a  son  to 
them.  After  the  breakfast  was  over  Fred  asked  Terry 
if  he  would  not  like  to  go  over  on  the  East  Side  with  him. 

“I  am  just  dying  to  go,  Fred,  for  I  want  to  see  your 
property.” 

So  they  went  over  to  see  the  tenement  property.  When 
they  entered  the  street  where  it  was,  Fred  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  little  man,  who  ran  up  to  him  excitedly. 

His  name  was  Goldstein  and  he  kept  a  little  store  in  the 
block  and  was  one  of  Fred's  tenants. 

“Mr.  Fearnot!”  he  called  out  excitedly.  “I  vas  tole 
you  dot  der  vas  der  teufel  to  pay  mit  t’ings  in  dis  street 
now.  Der  toughs  preak  mein  windows  and  drive  der  cus¬ 
tomers  avay  mit  mint*  store  an’  I  haf  to  close  it  up  al- 
rctty.” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry  and  he  shut  his  teeth  together 
tightly  and  said : 

“Oh,  I  see!  That  is  the  way  of  it,  eh?  Wo  will  see 
about  that,  Mr.  Goldstein.” 

The  little  German  ran  along  beside  Fred  and  Terry  in 
a  very  much  excited  state  of  mind.  Terry  was  all  aquiver 


with  eagerness,  for  he,  could  foresee  just  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
citement  he  was  looking  for. 

They  came  to  the  scene  now  and  saw  quite  a  number  of 
people  standing  around  the  entrance  to  Goldstein's  store. 
The  windows  were  smashed  and  the  place  looked  very 
much  as  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  it. 

None  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  in  evidence 
in  the  vicinity,  however.  They  had  evidently  cleared  out 
immediately  aJJer  committing  their  lawless  act. 

Fred  saw  that  the  damage  was  quite  serious.  As  he 
knew  that  Goldstein  was  poor  and  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  the  repairs,  Fred  said: 

“This  is  the  work  of  Ryan’s  gang  of  toughs.  The  blow 
is  not  aimed  at  you,  Goldstein,  so  much  as  at  me,  for  they 
believe  that  I  am  responsible  for  his  imprisonment.  I 
will  see  that  all  repairs  are  made  at  once.” 

Goldstein  was  very  much  terrified  and  he  declared^  J 
he  feared  the  tough  gang,  and  that  he  would  have  to  re¬ 
move  his  place  of  business.  Fred,  however,  spoke  reas¬ 
suring  words  to  him  and  declared  that  all  possible  would 
be  done  to  bring  the  toughs  to  justice. 

Goldstein  was  somewhat  reassured  and  went  to  work 
straightening  things  out  in  his  store.  Fred  at  once  sent 
for  workmen  to  begin  repairs  on  the  windows. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Terry,  “that  you  ought  to  make 
an  effort  to  find  these  rascals  and  settle  affairs  with 
them.”  - — 

“That  is  just  what  I  propose  to  do,  Terry.” 

“Good!  Let  us  take  a  look  around  here  and  see  if  we 
can’t  find  a  trace  of  them.” 

Fred  and  Terry  walked  down  the  street.  When  they 
got  to  the  comer  Fred  saw  an  old  woman  with  a  basket, 
sitting  in  a  doorway. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “Here  is  Apple  Annie.  She 
is  one  of  the  characters  of  New  York.” 

With  that  Fred  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  old  woman, 
and  Terry  did  the  same. 

“Shure,  it’s  well  I  remember  you,  young  men,”  she 
said.  “Whin  yez  were  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  I 
gave  yez  apples,  manny’s  the  toime.  Judge  Fearnot.  your 
father,  is  wan  av  me  dearest  frinds,  and  he’s  a  foine  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“I've  heard  my  father  speak  of  you  o*ten,”  s^id^FreuT 
“but  what  do  you  find  in  this  part  of  the  city,  Annie? 
Can  you  sell  many  apples  here?” 

The  old  apple  woman  shook  her  head  sadly  and  said  in 
explanation : 

“Och  hone !  it’s  for  the  sake  av  me  own  daughter  that 
Oi'm  here  this  moment,  for  it’s  in  trouble  she  is,  and  1 
don’t  loike  to  he  far  away  from  her.  She  was  a  beautiful 
gal,  if  I  do  sav  it,  and  it  was  the  sorrow  of  me  loife  whin 
she  married  Tom  Rvan.” 

V 

Fred  gave  a  gasp: 

“Did  your  daughter  marry  Tom  Ryan,  Annie?” 

“Shure,  she  did,  and  now  he's  in ‘the  Tombs,  charged 
with  killing  a  man,  and  she's  over  across  there  in  her 
house,  cryin’  her  pooty  eyes  out.  Bad  cess  to  the  blag- 
gard !  Shure,  I'd  niver  waste  me  tears  on  hi] 

was  greatly  surprised,  for  he  had  never  dr 
old  apple  woman's  daughter  was  th 
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remembered  Nellie  O'Reilly  well,  and  she 


was  a 


pretty  girl,  lliat  she  liad  married  the  saloonkeeper  was 
one  oi  the  mistakes  of  her  life,  for  Ryan  had  been  cruel 

to  her 

h>ut,  even  as  I  red  was  speaking  to  the  old  apple  woman, 
a  light  step  sounded  in  his  rear  and  a  voice  said: 

“Why,  its  bred  Fearnot!  What  a  pleasure  this  is!”* 

bred  turned  and  faced  Mrs.  Ryan,  the  apple  woman’s 
daughter.  He  saw  she  was  still  very  pretty,  though  very 
pale  and  wan.  Fred  held  out  his  hand,  saying: 

“How  do  you  do,  Nellie !  This  is  a  great  pleasure !” 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  very  dignified  and  very  pretty  and  her 
cheeks  reddened  a  little.  She  took  Fred’s  hand  and  then 
suddenly  dropped  it  and  began  to  weep. 

“  You  seem  to  be  in  trouble,  Nellie.” 

t  “Oh,  yes,  yes !”  she  sobbed.  “You  know  what  it  is  well 
My  husband  is  in  jail.” 

“Four  husband  is  alone  to  blame  for  that.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a  great  rascal.” 

“Oh,  don't  say  such  a  thing  as  that  to  me.  My  heart 
is  breaking.” 

Fred  placed  a  hand  on  the  heart-broken  woman’s  head 
and  said: 

♦ 

“You  love  your  husband?” 

“Yes,”  she  wept. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  be  a  rascal. 
In  spite,  of  all  the  charges  against  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  woman  brokenly.  “In  spite  of  all  that, 
he  is  my  husband.” 

“Bad  cess  to  him !”  said  Apple  Annie.  “Shure,  he’s 
not  worth  it,  and  an  honest  woman  niver  would  waste 
the  tears  on  him.” 

“Oh,v  mother !  You  don’t  know,”  said  the  broken¬ 
hearted  wife,  and  she  burst  out  crying. 

Fred  was  touched  and  he  spoke  comforting  words. 
Presently  Mrs.  Ryan  began  to  plead  for  her  husband,  say- 
: . 

“Oh,  Fred  Fearnot,  you  can  intercede  for  him  and  save 
him.  For  the  sake  of  the  days  when  we  were  children  I 
beg  you  to  do  so.” 

Fred  felt  deeply  sorry  for  the  broken-hearted  wife. 

„  “Ham  sorry  for  you,”  he  said,  “but  the  matter  is  be- 
jxma  my  power,  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  author¬ 
ities.” 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  heart-broken  and  she  walked  away  and 
entered  her  home  across  the  street.  The  old  apple  woman 
appeared  disgusted  and  she  said : 

“Misther  Fearnot,  yez  kin  see  now  why  I  am  obliged 
io  sthay  here  and  sell  apples,  for  I  must  be  near  the  poor 
gal  until  she  gets  over  her  trouble.” 

Fred  and  Terry  now  walked  away,  but  they  hadn’t  gone 
far  when  they  heard  a  voice  calling  them,  and  turning 
they  saw  the  old  woman  shuffling  after  them.  Her  man¬ 
ner  wa=  eager  and  she  lowered  her  voice  and  said : 

“Misther  Fearnot,  take  the  warning  av  an  ould  woman 
and  kape  an  eve  out  behind  yez,  for  there’s  bad  men  on 
yer  tracks  an’  they  may  do  yez  harm.” 

Fud  was  deeply  impressed  and  he  thanked  the  old 
apple  woman  for  her  warning,  saying: 

“We  are  aware  of  that  fact,  Annie,  and  we  are  on  our 
guard.  Then;  a  bad  gang  of  toughs  on  our  tracks,  as 
we  well  know,  but  we  are  ready  for  them.” 


•“I,  haven't  seen  them  yet,”  said  Terry.  “I'd  like  a 
look  at  them  myself.” 

Old  Annie  looked  at  Terry. 

“Fez  will  have  the  chance.” 

Just  as  the  words  left  her  lips  the  crack  of  a  pistol  was 
heard  and  Terry  gave  a  gasp  and  pitched  forward  on  his 
face  on  the  sidewalk.  Fred  instantly  turned  to  see  where 
the  shot  came  from,  and  he  saw  a  puff  of  smoke  coming 
through  a  blind  of  a  house  opposite.  A  terrible  fury 
seized  Fearnot  at  that  moment. 

He  sawr  blood  trickling  from  Terry’^s  scalp  and  he  was 
convinced  that  his  chum  was  killed.  He  hesitated  only 
an  instant. 

Apple  Annie,  with  a  cry  of  compassion,  had  sprung  for¬ 
ward  and  bent  down  over  Terry,  lifting  his  head.  Fred 
glanced  at  Terry’s  face  and  saw  him  open  his  eyes,  and 
with  a  gasp  come  to. 

That  was  enough  and  he  then  sprung  across  the  street 
with  the  fury  of  a  panther.  Fred  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  house  and  threw  himself  against  the  door. 

It  was  a  miserable  tenement  structure  and  the  door 
was  rickety  and  burst  in  at  once.  Fred  was  in  a  long, 
bare  and  dingy  hall. 

The  bullet  had  been  fired  from  the  window  of  the  front 
room  on  that  floor.  Fred  saw  a  door,  v  Inch  apparently 
led  into  that  room,  and  he  threw  himself  against  it. 

But  in  that  moment  the  street  door  slammed  shut, 
making  it  almost  dark  in  the  hall,  and  a  harsh,  triumph¬ 
ant  voice  said : 

“The  fool  has  done  the  very  thing  we  most  desired, 
boys !  He  has  run  his  neck,  right  into  the  trap !  Don't 
let  him  get  out!” 

The  place  swarmed  with  toughs,  and  Fred  saw  what  an 
unwise  thing  he  had  done.  They  were  upon  him  like 
panthers. 

He  was  beaten  to  the  floor  by  weight  of  numbers.  He 
tried  to  make  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  odds  were 
too  great. 

He  was  bound  and  lifted  bodily  and  carried  down  a 
long  flight  of  steps  into  a  cellar.  The  damp  and  musty 
air  was  rank  in  his  nostrils. 

Through  an  iron  door  he  was  carried  and  a  long  dark 
passage.  Water  dripped  from  the  ceiling  and  the  walls. 

Fred  experienced  an  awful  sense  of  horror,  for  he  was 
not  q,uite  sure  what  his  captors  were  going  to  do  with 
him.  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  halt  and  a  light  flashed  on 
the  scene. 

Fred  saw  that  he  was  in  an  underground  chamber.  Un¬ 
like  the  passage  he  had  come  through,  it  was  comparative¬ 
ly  dry.  He  saw  that  nearly  a  score  of  men  were  present 
and  they  were  all  masked  and  presented  a  very  ghoulish 
appearance. 


•  i 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SOME  TOUGH  EXPERIENCES. 

It  was  certainly  a  terrifying  situation  that  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  now  found  himself  in,  and  lie  did  not  know  just  what 
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o  do.  As  a  matter  df  fact,  though,  he  could  do  nothing 
ut  await  the  action  of  his  captors. 

lie  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  now  one  of  them,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  leader,  spoke  up : 

“Fearnot,  we  have  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  you. 
rHie  bullet  which  struck  your  friend  was  intended  for 
jyou.  We  did  not  expect  that  you  would  so  generously 
place  yourself  in  our  hands,  hut  as  you  have  done  so  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  it.” 

“  Why  do  you  seek  my  life?” 

The  masked  men  all  stirred,  and  several  of  them 
laughed. 

“How  can  you  ask  that  question?  Our  chief,  Tom 
Eyan,  is  in  the  Tombs,  and  you  placed  him  there.  We 
hold  you  responsible  for  his  fate.” 

“I  am  not  at  all  responsible  for  his  fate.  He  placed 
himself  there  by  his  own  acts.” 

“We  won’t  argue  the  point.  You  are  the  cause  of  his 
troubles  and  we  are  going  to  make  you  pay  for  it.  Y 

“You  are  a  gang  of  cowards !”  said  Fred  hotly.  “I  defy 
you  to  do  your  worst.” 

This  seemed  to  enrage  the  leader  of  the  toughs,  for  he 
stepped  up  and  gave  Fred  a  terrific  slap  with  his  bare 
hand  across  the  face. 

The  blow  stung  and  Fred  tried  to  break  his  bonds,  say¬ 
ing  with  intense  anger : 

“Set  me  free,  you  coward,  and  give  me  an  even  chance 
and  I'll  make  you  repent  that.” 

“You  will?”  hissed  the  tough.  “All  right.  I’ll  give 
you  the  chance.  I’ve  heard  a  good  deal  about  your  fight¬ 
ing  abilities  and  now  we  will  put  them  to  the  test.” 

With  that  the  tough  pulled  off  his  mask  and  Fred  in¬ 
stantly  recognized  him  as  a  notorious  East  Side  character 
known  as  “Teddy  the  Tippler.”  He  was  an  ex-prizefight¬ 
er,  a  cracksman,  convict  and  all-round  crook.  The  “Tip¬ 
pler”  had  served  time  at  Sing  Sing  and  had  a  long  crim¬ 
inal  record. 

He  made  a  grimace,  and  walking  up  to  Fred  closely, 
looked  him  savagely  in  the  eye. 

“I’ve  got  a  score  ag’in  you,  Fearnot,”  he  said.  “Do 
you  remember  it?”  v 

“I  think  I  do,”  said  Fred  quietly. 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  gave  you  a  good  thrashing  once  at  the  door  of  an 
uptown  theatre  for  insulting  a  lady.  You  were  locked  up 
for  the  offense  also.” 

“You  bet  I  remember  it !”  hissed  the  crook.  “I’d  never 
forget  that  for  it  was  a  fluke,  anyway,  and  you  never 
could  have  got  the  best  of  me  only  for  a  chance  blow. 
I’ve  got  the  chance  now  to  show  you  what  I  can  do,  and 
I'm  going  to  square  accounts  with  you.  If  I  don’t  lick 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  I’ll  never  do  another  thing 
in  my  life.” 

Fred  smiled  and  said  : 

“All  right,  my  friend.  I  am  in  your  power  and  you 
can  do  just  as  you  please  with  me.  I  hope  you  don't  ex¬ 
pect  to  fight  me  with  my  hands  tied.” 

The  “Tippler”  now  gave  a  grunt  and  made  a  sign  to 
his  men  to  release  Fred.  His  bonds  wore  untied  and  he 
stood  freed  of  them. 

“Are  you  going  to  pull  off  your  coat.  Fearnot?” 

“I  don't  think  that  is  necessary,”  said  Fred  quietly. 


“Oh,  you  don’t,  eh?  You  may  change  your  mind  be¬ 
fore  you  are  through.” 

Fred,  however,  only  pulled  up  his  cuffs  and  faced  his 
antagonist.  He  realized  fully  what  his  situation  was,  and 
he  was  busy  counting  his  chances  for  escape. 

He  observed  that  the  door  which  led  into  the  passage 
through  which  they  had  come  was  slightly  ajar.  The 
toughs  had  all  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  about  the 
cellar.  Fred  took  in  minutely  every  detail  and  counted 
everv  chance. 

Light  was  furnished  by  a  large  lantern  carried  by  one 
of  the  masked  toughs.  This  had  been  hung  up  on  the 
wall  near  the  door. 

The  “Tippler”  now  advanced  and  faced  Fred  with  his 
fists  up.  He  began  to  fiddle  and  move  around,  and  sud¬ 
denly  dealt  Fred  a  terrific  blow  in  the  chest.  ^ 

However,  Fred  was  receding  at  the  moment  and  the 
blow  did  no  great  damage,  but  the  “Tippler”  pressed 
closer,  saying: 

“Come  on  and  fight,  you  lobster !  Get  into  the  game  !” 

“Certainly !”  said  Fred,  with  profuse  courtesy.  “How 
is  this?” 

He  went  through  the  Dutchman’s  guard,  smashed  him 
twice  in  the  jaw  and  knocked  him  over  a  water-cooler 
which  stood  near  the  cellar  wall.  The  “Tippler”  got  up 
slowly  and  somewhat  dazed.  * 

He  gazed  at  Fred  in  bewilderment  for  he  had  anticipated' 
an  easy  victory  over  him,  and  the  result  was  far  from  his 
expectations.  He  led  off  cautiously  now  and  it  was  seen 
that  he  had  gathered  a  large  measure  of  respect  for  Fred’s 
fistic  ability. 

The  other  toughs  were  jeering  and  urging  their  chief 
on,  and  one  of  them  thrust  his  foot  out  to  trip  Fred. 

Quick  as  lightning  Fred’s  foot  flew  up  in  a  terrific  kick 
which  landed  on  the  fellow’s  chest  and  sent  him  flying 
across  the  cellar. 

He  fell  in  a  senseless  heap. 

Instantly  a  great  howl  went  &p  from  the  toughs  and 
they  started  to  rush  at  Fred,  but  he  leaped  back  against 
the  cellar  wall  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  The  “Tippler,”  however,  rushed  in,  yelling  fiercely 
to  the  toughs  to  fall  back. 

“Confound  you!”  he  yelled.  “This  is  my  affair!  Get 
back  there,  all  of  you!” 

His  fierce  authority  caused  them  to  fall  back,  and  once 
more  Fred  faced  his  antagonist. 

“I  can’t  fight  the  whole  of  you,”  said  Fearnot.  “All  I 
want  is  fair  play.” 

“You’ll  get  it!”  said  the  “Tippler.”  “If  I  can’t  lick 
you  myself,  you  can  go  free.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?*’  asked  FTed  eagerly. 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

The  “Tippler"  now  led  and  Fred  parried.  Then  he 
swung  and  Fred  ducked.  As  the  “Tippler*’  came  in 
Fred  landed  lightly  on  his  chin. 

It  was  a  strange  and  thrilling  situation  for  the  daring 
youth,  fighting  a  strange  fistic  duel  with  a  deadly  foe  in 
that  noisome  cellar,  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  toughs,  all 
of  whom  were  thirsting  for  his  life. 

Certainly  it  was  a  situation  that  required  nerve  to  face, 
hut  Fred  Fearnot  did  not  lack  this. 

The  “  Tippler"  had  discovered  one  very  startling  fact 
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ui  Gut  was  that  Fred  Fearnot  was  not  the  easy-mark 
-K’  ■  thought  him  to  be/  He  was  compelled  to  use  all 

the  ring  tactics  that  lie  had  ever  known,  and  even  then 
fearnot  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  him. 

Thej  “Tippler'  in  vain  tried  to  get  through  Fred’s 
guard,  and  time  and  again  Fred  held  him  off,  so  that  he 
wa<  wholly  unable  to  land  an  effective  blow. 

However,  all  of  Fearnot’s  clever  knowledge  of  boxing 
was  employed  and  he  had  nothing  to  spare.  He -was  not 
able  to  take  chances. 

Round  and  round  the  cellar  they  circled,  watching  each 
other  like  fighting  timers. 

Fred  waited  for  the  chance,  which  it  seemed  would 
never  come,  and  when  it  finally  did  come,  the  fight  was 
overjin  a  flash.  Fred  closed  in  suddenly  on  an  opening 
and  like  lightning  his  right  fist  landed  flush  on  the  “Tip¬ 
plers”  jaw,  lifting  him  off  his  feet  with  the  |orce  of  a 
eantwfcult.  . 

The  blow  landed  just  right  and  the  “Tippler”  went 
halfway  over  and  landed  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  He 
was  completely  and  effectually  knocked  out. 

And  now'  Fred  looked  for  a  heap  of  trouble. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  gang  would  descend  upon  him 
like  a  human  avalanche  and  of  course  he  knew  there  could 
he  but  one  result  in  the  face  of  such  odds:  He  would  be 
sure  to  be  wiped  out. 

But  he  wras  determined  to  face  the  situation  as  bravely 
as  possible,  and  at  least  die  game. 

*^To  his  surprise,  however,  the  attack  did  not  come. 

The  toughs  seemed  dazed  by  the  result  of  the  contest, 
and  while  several  of  them  sprung  forward  to  resuscitate 
their  defeated  chief,  the  others  stood  silent  and  grim. 

Fred  stood  back  against  the  vrall  and  waited.  A  daring 
thought  had  come  to  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
execute  it. 

He  looked  at  the  half-open  door  and  counted  his 
chances  for  a  dash  for  freedom  through  it.  The  trouble 
was,  though,  several  of  the  toughs  stood  close  by  this 

door. 

But  now,  however,  as  the  “Tippler”  began  to  revive 
and  come  out  of  his  stupor,  two  of  the  toughs  by  the  door 
moved  to  one  side.  Fred  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“Xow  is  my  chance !”  he  reflected. 

J  The,  tQiVff-hf,  seemed  all  so  engrossed  by  the  condition 
)f  their  chief  that  they  were  for  an  instant  diverted  from 
\ll  else.  It  was  Fred’s  chance. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  seized  it. 

He  shot  forward  like  a  bullet.  Three  of  the  toughs 
[ere  between  him  and  the  door.  They  were  in  a  line  and 
[red  had  carefully  calculated  his  chances  and  decided 
>on  his  plan  of  action. 

He  made  a  long,  swift  dive,  and  tackled  the  first  tough 
flow  the  knees.  Here  was  where  his  football  training 
nj<od  him  in  good  stead. 

The  tonKi  was  swept  off  his  feet  and  went  crashing 
iio  the  others.  They  went  over  like  tenpins  and  crashed 
ii  onto  ti  e  lantern,  and  the  place  was  in  darkness. 

d  chorus  of  yells  went  up  and  a  hoarse 


m  < 
ic  roared : 
Shut  that 
was  elan 
keif.  Fr< 
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t  in  the  next  instant,  but  by  Fearnot 
J  observed  when  he  went  through  the 


door  as  a  prisoner  that  there  was  a  heavy  bolt  on  the  outer 
side.  Quick  as  a  flash,  when  he  clanged  the  door  after 
him,  he  ghot  this  bolt  into  place. 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  turning  of  tables  and  Fearnot 
could  not  help  a  chuckling  laugh  of  keen  delight  as  he 
heard  the  maddened  villains  on  the  other  side  hurl  them¬ 
selves  against  the  door. 

They  raved  and  yelled  and  fought  insanely  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  the  door  was  of  steel  and  the  lock  was  strong 
and  they  could  not  hope  to  break  it. 

They  were  prisoners. 

“Well,  well!”  laughed  Fred,  gleefully.  “What  could  be 
better  than  this?  It  looks  as  if  things  were  coming  my 
way  all  right.  It  couldn’t  have  worked  better  if  1  had 
planned  it  to  this  end.” 

But  now  Fred  began  to  wonder  what  he  had  better  do. 

To  he  sure  he  had  the  toughs  imprisoned  in  the  cellar, 
but  this  was  not  all  that  was  required  of  him.  He  was  in 
an  unknown  quarter  himself,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it, 
or  how  to  make  proper  use  of  his  advantage  so  wonder¬ 
fully  gained,  was  a  question. 

“It  has  got  to  be  done !”  he  muttered.  “I  must  find  my 
way  out  of  here  and  bring  the  police  down  upon  this 
place.” 

Fred  now  began  to  feel  his  way  along  the  damp  and 
slimy  passage.  In  this  he  could  only  proceed  at  random, 
for  the  passage  led  in  opposite  directions,  which  to  take 
to  find  an  exit  he  could  only  guess. 

But  Fred  kept  on  with  a  sort  of  instinct  to  guide  him 
and  as  he  made  his  way  along  he  suddenly  remembered 
a  box  of  matches  in  his  pocket. 

He  struck  one  of  the  matches  and  it'  illumined  the 
passage  for  a  ways.  He  pushed  along  slowly,  and  every 
few  yards  he  would  light  a  fresh  match  to  guide  him. 

He  could  hear  the  muffled  veils  of  the  toughs  and  the 

+/  *—> ' 

blows  thev  rained  upon  the  door  in  the  effort  to  break  it 
down.  He  knew  well  enough  the  necessity  of  getting  out 
of  the  place  before  they  should  succeed  in  forcing  their 
way  out  of  their  prison  chamber. 

On  he  rushed  and  now  he  felt  a  strong  draught  of  air, 
which  was  evidence  that  he  was  coming  out  of  the  place 
at  last.  A  little  further  and  he  came  to  stairs. 

“At  last!”  he  gasped,  and  he  staggered  up  these.  A 
little  ways  above  he  came  to  a  landing  and  a  door. 

Fred  lit  a  match  and  found  the  lock,  which  he  flipped 
back,  and  then  daylight  flashed  upon  him  and  he  yas  for 
a  moment  blinded.  He  saw  that  he  was  back  in  tlib  hall¬ 
way  of  the  mysterious  deserted  house.  He  ran  through 
the  hall,  threw  open  the  front  door,  and  stepped  out. 

He  stood  on  the  high  stoop  of  the  house,  and  he  saw 
two  policemen  standing  on  the  sidewalk  below.  At  sight 
of  him,  both  sprung  up  the  steps. 

They  grabbed  him,  one  of  them  saying: 

“He  came  out  of  the  house,  Jim!  I  saw  him!  Send 
word  to  the  chief !” 

“'Officers,”  said  Fred,  “is  this  house  under  guard?” 

“It  is,  and  you  are  under  arrest.” 

“Well,  you  are  losing  time  and  arresting  the  wrong 
man.  This  place  is  a  den  of  crooks  and  1  have  just  man¬ 
aged  to  give  them  the  slip.  My  name  is  Fearnot.” 

But  just  then  Fred  heard  a  shout,  and  he  saw  Terry 
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and  a  police  captain  rushing  across  the  street.  He  also 
saw  Apple  Annie  standing  opposite. 

“Fred!  Fred  1”  shouted  Terry.  “Where  on  earth  did 
you  come  from?” 

*‘  From  the  bowels  of  the  earth,”  said  Fred.  “  I  thought 
you  were  badly  wounded,  Terry?” 

“That  bullet  grazed  the  scalp  and  stunned  me,  but  I 
am  all  right  now.” 

Fred  then  explained  matters  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  great  excitement  ensued.  The  police  had  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  after  recovering  from  the  effect  of  his 
bullet  wound,  and  they  had  ransacked  it  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  but  had  failed  to  find  the  secret  passage. 

When  Fred  told  the  police  captain  about  it  he  was 
greatly  excited. 

“By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  have  long  had  an  idea 
that  the  “Tippler”  had  a  secret  rendezvous  about  here. 
Counterfeit  money  is  being  made  around  here  somewhere, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  at  last  got  onto  the  den.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Fred.  “The  whole  gang  is  locked  up 
down  there,  if  they  don’t  escape  before  you  and^your  men 
can  get  down  there.” 

How  many  of  the  toughs  are  there?” 

Fully  fifteen.” 

Oh,  well,  1  have  a  dozen  men  here,  and  I  guess  that 
will  be  force  enough  to  handle  them.” 

The  police  captain  blew  his  whistle  and  his  men  came 
hastily  up  and  they  entered  the  house.  Fred  led  the 
way  and  he  showed  them  the  secret  door  and  flight  of 
stairs  which  led  down  to  the  passage. 

In  a  few  moments,  with  dark  lanterns,  the  police  were 
traversing  the  passage.  Fred  led  the  way,  and  finally 
they  came  to  the  steel  door.  It  was  wide  open. 

The  secret  chamber  was  empty. 

“They  have  escaped!”  gasped  Fred.  “We  are  too 
late !” 

“But  they  can’t  have  gone  out  by  the  passage  we  have 
come  in  by,”  said  the  police  captain. 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “but  you  can  see  that  the  passage 
goes  on  further  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  gone  out 
by  another  wav.  This  is  the  toughest  kind  of  luck.” 

Of  course  it  was  a  great  disappointment  that  the, crooks 
had  made  their  escape,  but  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
go  on  with  the  quest.  Surprising  revelations  were  in 
store. 

The  search  was  now  continued  and  after  following  the 
passage  for  some  distance  they  came  to  another  steel  door. 
This  was  broken,  and  then  a  thrilling  discovery  was  made. 

A  large  chamber  was  revealed. 

It  was  fitted  up  with  long  tables,  a  furnace,  a  retort 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the  manufacture  of  counter¬ 
feit  money. 

This  was  the  den  of  the  counterfeiters  and  the  police 
were  elated,  for  it  was  an  important  discovery  and  meant 
much  to  them. 

But  beyond  this  was  another  chamber  and  here  were 
piled  heaps  of  merchandise  and  what  was  quite  evidently 
stolen  property.  It  was  a  thief's  storehouse. 

Certainly  Fea mot’s  adventure  had  led  to  the  discoverv 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  thieves  dens  in  New  York. 

But  the  passage  still  continued,  and  now  a  damp,  heavv 
atmosphere  came  surging  into  the  fuces  of  the  searchers. 


“On  my  word!”  exclaimed  the  police  captain.  “I  l>e- 
lieve  wo  are  approaching  the  river.  I  can  feel  tbe  mois¬ 
ture  from  it.” 

The  next  moment  the  dark  lanterns  of  the  police 
showed  that  the  passage  ended  in  a  steel  door.  The  bolt 
was  shot  and  it  was  open. 

A  platform  extended  some  few  feet  among  piling.  The 
heavy  planking  of  a  pier  was  to  be  seen  overhead.  They 
were  in  the  purlieus  of  the  wharf  rats.  A  couple  of  boats 
were  tethered  to  the  platform.  Far  away,  through  the 
forest  of  piling,  could  be  seen  the  glimmer  of  daylight. 

The  quest  ended  here. 

It  could  be  seen  easily  of  course  that  the  crooks  had 
made  their  escape  in  this  direction,  and  were  now  beyond 
pursuit. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  said  the  police  captain.  “We 
have  long  suspected  the  existence  of  this  place,  but  we 
have  never  before  been  able  to  locate  it.  This  is  woi\- 
a  great  deal,  and  is  certainly  the  greatest  discovery  made 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  pity  we  couldn’t  have  gathered 
in  the  gang,  but  they  are  beyond  capture  now.” 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do,  of  course,  but  to  take 
possession  of  the  den,  so  officers  were  left  in  the  place, 
while  the  police  captain  and  Fred  and  Terry  went  back 
to  the  street.  When  they  arrived  there  the  police  captain 
hurried  away  to  headquarters  to  report,  but  he  shook 
hands  with  Fred  and  Terry  both,  saying: 

“I  hope  to  secure  the  capture  of  those  rascals  later,  and 
you  shall  have  full  credit  for  all  you  have  done  to  make  it 
possible.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “We  want  no  credit  for  any¬ 
thing,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  rascals  are 
captured.  They  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  people  in 
this  city  and  ought  to  be  captured  and  dealt  with.” 

“We've  got  the  leader,  I  guess,”  laughed  the  captain. 
“There  is  no  doubt  Tom  Kyan  was  at  the  head  of  this 
gang.”  y 

Fred  and  Terry  now  went  over  across  the  street  to  the 
fruit  stand  of  Apple  Annie.  The  old  woman  was  very 
much  excited  and  she  asked  for  the  details. 

Fred  told  her,  and  she  listened  with  interest. 

“Shure,”  she  said,  “vez  are  a  lucky  young  man,  Fred 
Fearnot,  to  get  out  of  that  scrape  as  well  as  yez  did. 
It's  a  wonder  they  didn’t  take  the  loife  av  yes,” 

“So  I  realize,  Annie,”  said  Fred,  “but  a  miss  is  as  gool 
as  a  mile  and  I’m  safe  and  sound  and  I  guess  I'll  live  t> 
see  some  of  them  hanged  yet.” 

“Be  me  sowl.  I  hope  yez  will,  Misther  Fred.” 

But,  as  the  excitement  seemed  to  be  all  over  now,  Fr  d 
and  Terry  decided  to  go  over  to  Fred’s  tenement  bio  k 
and  look  the  place  over  again.  Fred  said : 

“I  have  made  up  mv  mind  to  sell  that  property.  Ter  v. 

I  don  t  want  to  own  anything  down  in  this  locality,  foi  it 
is  too  tough  a  gang  that  runs  things  here.” 

“I  don  t  blame  you.  I'd  sell  the  old  shanty  for  a  S'UiT 
and  get  clear  of  it..  You  may  get  a  knife  in  the  lack 
almost  any  time,  and  not  a  chance  for  yourself.** 

As  they  approached  the  block  now  they  ♦aw  Gold*  *in 
out  on  the  sidewalk,  directing  the  men  who  "ere  repa"iii£ 
the  broken  windows. 

lie  turned  as  I  red  and  Terry  advanced  and  was  gr  at!v 
excited. 
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"l  vas  glad  to  see  yon/1  he  said.  “I  vas  liafe  somedings 
to  -  low  you  dot  gif  me  a  pain  mit  myself,  for  I  Links  me 
dot  1  vas  get  killed  somedime  alretty.” 

u  What's  the  matter,  Goldv?”  asked  Terry  with  a  laugh. 
“I  guess  you'd  be  afraid  of  your  shadow,  anyway.” 

4‘\ou  bet  I  vas  not  afraid  of  mine  shadow,”  retorted 
the  little  German,  indignantly.  “But  you  shoost  look  out 
tuit  dat  an'  tell  me  vat  you  Link,  eh?” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Terry  took  a  very  dirty  piece  of  cardboard  which  Gold¬ 
stein  handed  him,  and  he  read  an  inscription  upon  it. 

It  was  written  in  red  ink  to  imitate  blood  and  was  cer- 
iainly  a  very  lurid  communication.  *  * 

Terry  read  it  and  whistled.  Then  he  handed  it  to 
Fred. 

“'Here  is  a  fine  example  of  English  diction,  Fred,”  he 
laughed.  '  ■  t‘ 

Fred  read  as  follows: 

* 

“To  Goldstein: — Wee  hav  sed  that  you  shal  dye  if  you 
'stay.,  Wee  warn  you  to  leeve  or  you  wil  dye  ded !  Thiss 
is  troo !  If  you  ar  naught  gon  bye  Munda  you  wil  dye 
ded.  Thee  Comity  of  4.*” 

Fred  read  the  startling  warning  and  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  a  hearty  laugh,  even  as  Terry  had  laughed. 
The  communication  was  humorous,  although  to  Goldstein 
'  it  had  a  deadly  import. 

“Well,  Goldstein,”  said  Fred,  patting  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  back,  “I  hope  you  are  not  so  fooljgh  as  to 
attach  any  value  to  such  a  ridiculous  message  as  this.  It 
is  not  worth  paying  a  bit  of  heed  to.” 

“Dot  vas  all  righd,  but  vot  if  dey  kill  me  as  dey  say  dey 
vill?  I  vas  be  dead  and  dot  vas  do  me  no  good.” 

Fred  and  Terry  could  not  restrain  their  laughter.  It 
"'was  pert  airily  very  funny  to  them. 

“Goldstein,”  said  Fred,  “I  will  give  you  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  if  you  wish  and  all  the  assurance  you  may  de- 
ire  that  this  threat  will  never  be  earried  out.”  * 

“How  you  vas  know  dot?” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place  I  know  that  the  gang  will  be¬ 
fore  long  be  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  We  have  just 
unearthed  their  den  and  broken  it  up.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  little  time  when  we  will  have  the  whole  gang  of 
toughs  in  limbo.” 

“Ach  Himmel !  I  vas  be  glad  of  dot,  for  it  vas  not  safe 
to  live  mit  Lings  as  dey  are  around  here.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Terry,  “but  don’t  lose  courage, 
Goldstein.  We  are  going  to  stand  behind  you.” 

After  some  time  Fred  and  Terry  managed  to  reassure 
the  little  German  and  he  was  greatly  relievtd  and  went 
oael  into  his  Tore.  Home  of  the  other  tenants  had  begun 
to  get  worried  and  new  they  came  out  and  asked  Fred  if 
}),.  could  not  give  them  assurance  of  safety. 
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“Why,  certainly!”  said  Fred.  “You  can  rest  assured 
that  we  intend  to  defend  you  against  this  lawless  gang  of 
toughs.  Go  right  along,  for  there  is  law  and  order  in  Hew 
York  City  and  we  are  all  entitled  to  its  protection.” 

Finally,  Fred  and  Terry,  after  in  a  measure  pacifying 
the  tenants,  took  their  departure. 

They  took  a  car  and  went  uptown.  When  they  reached 
home,  Fred  found  that  his  parents  had  gone  into  the 
country  for  a  few  days  and  had  left  word,  requesting  Fred 
to  look  after  things  until  their  return. 

“Well,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  guess  we  can  do  that  all 
right.  To  tell  the  truth  I’d  like  to  take  a  trip  out  into 
the  country  just  now.  The  weather  is  fine  for  skating.” 

“So  it  is.  I  suppose,  though,  you  would  not  feel  easy 
to  leave  until  that  matter  is  settled  with  the  toughs.” 

i 

“Ho,  for  I  feel  in  a  measure  bound  to  protect  my  ten¬ 
ants.  I  am  really  sick  of  the  whole  affair  and  would  like 
to  be  out  of  it,  but  I  see  no  way  at  present  until  the  gang 
is  disposed  of.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  ring  at  the  doorbell  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  a  seryant  came  in  with  a  card. 

Fred  glanced  at  it  and  exclaimed: 

“Why,  it  is  Detective  Belmore.” 

A  moment  later  the  detective  was  in  the  room,  and  he 
said : 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  just  come 
from  Hew  Rochelle.  The  Hayden  family  are  very  bitter 
against  Ryan  and  they  want  to  see  justice  done.  They 
believe  he  is  the  real  murderer  of  Daniel  Hayden.” 

“There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Belmore,”  said  Fred. 
“I  hope  there  is  no  possible^chance  of -Ryan’s  getting  out 
iof  the  Tombs.” 

“Fearnot,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Ryan-  was  released 
from  the  Tombs  on  $50,000  bail  not  an  hour  ago.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  thunderstruck.  Both  sprung  up, 
and  Fred  clenched  his  hands  and  gasped : 

“What  justice  ever  granted  that  villain’s  release?  He 
should  have  been  committed  without  bail.” 

“It  couldn’t  be  done,  Fearnot.  The  evidence  against 
him  is  not  as  yet  prima  facie,  you  know.  The  rate  of  bail 
was  excessive,  but  in  some  way  Ryan  managed  to  get  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  !”  gasped  Fred.  “Only  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars !  Qf  course  he’d  give  that  much  for  his  re¬ 
lease  any  time.  He  will  now  get  out  of  the  country.” 

“Wait  a  moment.*’ 

“What?” 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do 
that.  If  he  is  carefully  shadowed,  lie  can  be  kept  right 
here  until  after  the  trial.” 

Fred  and  Terry  looked  at  the  detective  for  a  moment. 
Belmore  was  cool  and  smiling. 

“Have  no  fear,”  he  said.  “He  is  under  surveillance 
at  this  moment.  He  cannot  leave  the  city.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  asked  Fred. 

“As  sure  as  I  can  be.  He  is  closely  watched  and  we 
do  not  intend  that  he  shall  escape.” 

Belmore  remained  for  some  time  and  the  situation  was 
discussed  fully.  Fred  asked  the  detective  how  the  release 
of  Ryan  on  bail  affected  the  Haydens,  and  lie  answered 
that  they  were  very  angry  and  had  commissioned  detec¬ 
tives  to  shadow  Ryan,  while  they  endeavored  to  get  out 
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anot her  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  the  plain  charge  of  mur¬ 
der. 

4  rhe re  is  no  doubt  that  Ryan  will  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  in  the  end,”  said  the  detective.  ‘‘lie 
has  earned  only  a  brief  spell  of  liberty  and  he  will  soon 
be  behind  bars  again.” 

Alter  Belmore  had  gone,  Fred  paced  the  floor  for  a 
while  and  finally  he  said  to  Terry : 

“It  is  too  bad  that  Ryan  has  got  his  liberty.  I  don’t 
agree  with  Belmore  that  he  can  be  easily  apprehended 
and  put  back  in  jail  at  any  time.  He  is  a  very  tricky 
and  resourceful  rascal.” 

His  wife  will  be  overjoyed.” 

Yes.  It  is  pitiful  that  so  nice  a  girl  as  she  is  should 
have  lost  her  heart  to  such  a  villain.”  « 

After  dinner,  and  also  after  a  long  discussion,  the  t\\y> 
youths  decided  to  go  downtown,  and  they  left  the  Fearnot 
mansion  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  lights 
of  the  city  were  twinkling  in  a  foggy  atmosphere,  for  rain 
was  threatening. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  deeply  interested  to  know  if 
Ryan  had  gone  back  to  his  old  haunts  and  ijf  he  would 
rejoin  his  old  associates,  or  just  what  he  would  do. 

Terry  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  would  at  once  skip 

out. 

“He  will  never  stay  to  face  that  murder  charge,”  he 
declared.  ‘‘The  evidence  against  him  is  too  conclusive 
and  he  will  certainly  go  to  the  electric  chair,  if  he  does 
not  escape  from  the  country.” 

“That  is  also  my  opinion,  Terry,  in  spite  of  what  Bel- 
more  says.  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  helped.  He  lias  his 
freedom  and  there  are  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  he  can 
outwit  the  detectives.” 

In  due  time  the  two  youths  reached  the  scene  of  the 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  past  few  days,  and  as  they  passed 
Ryan's  abode  they  saw  that  the  windows  were  dark.  If 
he  was  there,  there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  the  fact. 

But  suddenly  Terry  called  Fred’s  attention  to  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact. 

“There  is  a  light  in  the  saloon,”  he  said.  % 

“That’s  so.” 

Much  interested,  they  now  crossed  the  street  and  drew 
near  to  the  saloon  entrance.  To  their  surprise  the  door 
was  ajar.  It  was  the  first  time  the  place  had  been  open 
since  Ryan’s  arrest. 

The  light  was  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon.  The  front  was 
dark.  Fred  and  Terry  peered  in,  but  they  saw  that  ther^ 
was  no  one  behind  the  bar,  nor  was  there  any  indication 
that  business  was  being  done  there. 

Somewhat  puzzled,  they  hesitated  a  moment.  Then 
Fred  said : 

“Let’s  go  in,  Terry.  I’d  like  to  see  Ryan  myself.” 

It  looked  like  a  bold  move,  but  Glcott  was  always  ready 
for  anything  of  the  kind,  so  he  readily  assented  and  the 
two  youths  boldly  stepped  into  the  saloon.  Instantly  a 
harsh  voice  called  out: 

“No  business  doing  here!  You'll  have  to  go  somewhere 
else  for  drinks  1” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “We  are  not  after 
drinks.” 

With  that  there  was  a  gasping  exclamation  of  surprise: 

“It’s  Fearnot  1” 


Then  Fred  and  Terry  saw  in  the  Ldim  light  that  Ryan 
himself  was  seated  in  a  chair  not  far  from  the  door.  'J  here 
was  a  female  figure  beside  him,  with  her  head  bowe<  on  a 
table  and  she  was  weeping.  It  needed  no  further  -surmise 
for  Fred  and  Terry  to  realize  that  this  was  Nellie  Ryan, 
the  saloonkeeper's  wife. 

She  started  up  at  the  sound  of  Fred’s  name  and  gave  a 
little  cry  of  alarm. 

“Fred  Fearnot,  don’t  persecute  my  poor  husband  any 
more!  Don't  send  him  to  jail  again!” 

“I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose,  nor  have  I  the  power 
to  do  so,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “I  have  not  been  responsible 
for  his  troubles  from  the  first.” 

“Yes,  you  have,  Fearnot,”  growled  Ryan.  “You  might 
have  sold  me  that  property,  and  I  would  never  have  been 
accused  of  assaulting  that  old  fool  of  a  HaydeD  if  you 
hadn't  pushed  the  matter.  You've  been  m’v  enemy  from 
first  to  last  and  you  have  put  me  where  I  am.  But,  I've 
got  a  political  pull  and  I’ll  get  out  of  it,  and  live  to  squaic 
accounts  with  you.” 

Ryan’s  tone  was  very  vengeful  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  exceedingly  sore  and  ugly.  Nellie,  his  wife,  began 
to  plead  with  him  not  to  regard  Fred  in  that  light. 

“Tom,”  she  said,  “Fred  Fearnot  will  never  do  anyone 
harm.  He  is  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  young  men  in 
the  world.  He  is  everybody’s  friend.  I  wish  you  would 
make  friends  with  him.” 

“I'd  better  make  friends  with  a  snake.” 

“Ryan,”  said  Fred  quietly,  “it  is  the  class  of  friends  you 
have  made  who  have  brought  you  all  this  trouble.  Bad 
company  brings  bad  results.” 

“Husband,  I  do  wish  wre  could  go  somewhere,  in  a  new 
place  and  begin  life  over  again,”  pleaded  the  wife.  “I 
beg  you  to  give  up  the  liquor  business  and  let  us  settle 
down  and  live  happier  and  give  up  the  old  life.” 

Ryan  was  furious  and  he  began  to  revile  his  faithful 
wife,  and  Fearnot  and  Olcott  as  well. 

“You  make  me  tired,”  he  snarled.  “My  business  here 
is  all  straight  and  all  right.  I  am  going  to  carry  it  on 
just  the  same  as  before.  They  say  I  am  the  head  and 
front  of  the  W hyo  gang  of  tonglis  and  counterfeiters.  Let 
’em  prove  it  if  they  can.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  you,  Ryan,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “The 
fact  that  you  are  connected  with  that  gang  o/  to^bfy-'fy-" 
pretty  well  proved  already.  I  think  the"  wisest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  listen  to  your  good  wife  here  and  abandon 
|  your  present  life  while  you  have  the  chance.  If  I  was  to 
advise  you  it  would  be  to  that  effect,  for  if  your  case  goes 
to  trial  you  will  surely  be  cpnvicted.” 

“Its  a  lie!  hissed  Rvan,  and  then  he  fell  to  reviling 
Fred  and  Terry. 

^  on  have  ruined  my  business  and  blackened  my  repu¬ 
tation,’  he  declared.  “Perhaps  that  man  Hayden  did  get 
a  beating  in  my  saloon.  We  have  to  throw  out  hums 
e\er\  day  in  ihe  week,  or  this  place  would  be  overrun  with 
them.  He  was  only  one  of  them.” 

I  hat  is  not  true,  for  Mr.  Hayden  was 
and  houest  citizen  and  known  to  be  a  man  of 
such  chargq  as  you  make  can  be  brought 

“Get  out  of  my  place!”  hissed  Ryan.  1 
have  you  to  come  in  here?  Get  out!” 

^ith  that  he  jumped  up  and  raising  hi* l hair  over  his 
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aead  made  a  rush  at  Fred.  But  Terry  grabbed  the  chair, 
vrjfenc'  . . 


K‘U 


it  from  him  and  flung  him  into  another  chair, 
lie  Hold  him  there,  saving: 

>  <%That  is  enougli,  Ryan!  Don't  try  any  violence!  We 
are  going,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  pretty 
near  the  end  of  vour  rope  and  you  will  do  well  to  change 
your  tactics  at  once.  Listen  to  your  good  wife's  advice 
here.  Close  up  your  saloon,  throw  yourself  on  the'mercy 
ot  the  law  and  make  up  your  mind  to  have  done  with 
toughs  and  crooks.” 

Ryan  was  almost  insane  with  fury.  He  tried  to  break 
Icny  s  grasp,  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  Olcott  was  too  power¬ 
ful  for  him. 


Finally,  after  he  had  calmed  down,  Terry  allowed  him 
to  arise.  Rvan  seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed,  and  he 
»*ose  and  went  over  to  the  bar  and  took  down  a  whisky 
^  :Je.  saying: 


“I  guess  my  nerves  are  upset  4nd  Irll  take  something 
to  steady  them.  Will  the  rest  of  you  have  a  little  good 
whiskv?” 

V 


Of  course  Fred  and  Terry  declined,  and  Nellie  begged 
her  husband  not  to  drink  the  stuff.  But  he  tossed  off  a 
big  drink  and  then  said  roughly: 

“Now  get  out  of  my  place.  I  am  going  to  bed,  and  I 
don't  care  a  hang  how  things  go.  Get  out !” 

Fred  and  Terry  arose  and  went  out  of  the  saloon. 
Ryan  slammed  the  door  after  them  and  bolted  it. 

"Well,  well  !”  .exclaimed  Terry,  "that  villain  doesn’t 
seem  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  crime  charged  against 
lnm,  does  he?” 

"That  is  true,”  assented  Fred.  “He  doesn’t  believe 
that  he  is  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  law  and  that  he  is  apt 
to  get  a  life  sentence  at  least  for  causing  the  death  of 
Daniel  Hayden.  Well,  Terry,  my  interest  in  the  affair  is 
about  exhausted  at  present,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  sell  the 
block  I  shall  interest  myself  no  further  in  affairs  in  this 
part  of  the  city.” 

“Just  so,  Fred.  I  hope  that  will  he  soon.” 

The  two  youths,  however,  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards 
from  Ryan’s  saloon  when  two  men  stepped  in  front  of 
them  and  one  of  them  said: 

think  you  are  Fred  Fearnot  and,  if  so,  I  want  to 


see  you.” 

“All  right,  sir!”  said  Fred  quietly.  “Who  are  you?” 
“I’m  Teddy  the  Tippler’s’  brother,  and  I  am  ready  to 
meet  you  in  a  fair  fight  with  bare  fists  to  avenge  the  lick- 
in.?  you  gave  him.  Will  you  fight,  or  shall  I  have  to  make 

you  ?” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

#  '  -  N 

ON  THE  SCENT. 

Fred  was  of  course  astounded  at  this  declaration.  He 
saw  that  the  fellow  was  a  tough.  He  was  built  like  a 

physical  giant.  * 

“M.  friend,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “1  have  no  quarrel 
wiC  \fj  j  and  ef*  no  reason  wh^  I  should  fight  you.” 


"If  I  did  he  deserved  it.” 

"Well,  then,  I  owe  you  a  punching  in  return.” 

“Do  you  fight  your  brother’s  battles?” 

"I  am  going  to  fight  this  one,  for  I  mean  to  give  you 
such  a  smashing  as  you  never  had.  If  you’re  not  a  coward 
you’ll  fight.” 

“Well,  I  hope  I  am  not  a  coward,”  retorted  Fred,  "but 
I  believe  I  have  sense  and  dignity  enough  to  refuse  to 
fight  with  a  man  with  whom  I  have  no  real  quarrel.” 

“You’re  a  coward!” 

“Am  I?  Then  you  are  the  same.” 

“That’s  enough !  Step  into  this  little  courtyard,  which 
is  a  good,  safe  place,  and  I’ll  knock  your  head  off.” 

“I  shall  have  to  refuse  to  do  that  or  to  arrange  any 
fight  with  you.” 

“Then  I’ll  punch  you  right  here  and  I  warn  you  to  de¬ 
fend  yourself.” 

V 

It  was  evident  that  the  tough  really  meant  to  attack 
Fred,  but  suddenly  his  pal  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
hissed : 

“  Ring  off,  Tim !  There’s  a  couple  of  cops  at  the  comer, 
and  the  game  is  off.” 

The  fellow  smothered  an  imprecation  and  both  toughs 
dodged  into  the  alley  and  out  of  sight. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  said  Terry  with  regret.  “Why 
couldn’t  those  cops  have  held  back  for  ten  minutes. 
Things  were  getting  inteiesting  and  we’d  have  had  some 
fun  here  in  short  order,  Fred.” 

“I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  let  those  villains  get  away. 
They  are  members  of  the  Whyo  Gang  and  they  are  want¬ 
ed  by  the  police.” 

Just  then  the  two  officers  came  up  and  one  of  them 
looked  at  Fred  suspiciously  and  asked  what  was  the  trou¬ 
ble. 

“Not  very  much  at  present,”  said  Fred.  “There  might 
have  been  if  you  had  both  remained  out  of  sight  for  a  few 
minutes.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Fred  explained  the  situation  and  the  officers  became 
excited. 

“That  bisr  fellow  is  Tim  Sheedv,  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
crooks.  Why  didn’t  you  call  us?” 

Of  course  Fred  and  Terry  were  willing  to  admit  that 
they  had  certainly  done  a  very  dumb  thing  for  it  would 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  capture  the  giant  crook  as  lie 
was  badly  wanted.  The  officers  went  through  the  court 
and  the  vicinity  was  thoroughly  searched,  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose. 

There  *were  detectives  and  plainclothesmen  scattered 
all  through  the  streets  in  that  locality,  for  the  Chief  of 
Police  had  made  up  his  mind  to  round  up  the  gang  if 
possible. 

The  discovery  of  the  counterfeiters’  den  and  the  wharf 
rats’  retreat  had  created  a  sensation  and  it  was  realized 
that  it  was  necessary  t^do  something  extraordinary  to 
wipe  out  the  dangerous  gang. 

Fred  and  Terry  realized  that  they  were  courting  death 
themselves  by  lingering  in  that  dangerous  locality  after 
dark  and  as  (hey  could  see  little  to  be  gained  they  decided 
to  go  home,  which  (hey  did,  and  were  soon  in  hed. 

The  next  morning  Terry  got  a  tetter  from  Fredonia. 
It  was  from  his  sweetheart,  Mary  Hamilton,  and  she 
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wrote  that  she  and  Evelyn  were  planning  to  visit  the  city 
on  a  shopping  tour  in  a  clay  or  so. 

“That  will  be  splendid,”  said  Fred  in  delight.  ‘‘We 
will  have  a  lot  of  fun.  The  theatres  are  at  their  best 
now  and  it  will  seem  good  to  see  the  girls  once  more.” 

“That’s  right,  Fred.  I  understand  your  mother  has 
sent  them  the  invitation  and  they  will  probably  come 
down  later  in  the  week.” 

Fred  was  pretty  busy  during  the  morning,  attending  to 
some  correspondence,  so  Terry  said : 

“I  think  I  will  take  a  run  up  to  Harlem  to  see  my  old 
friend,  Nick  Hale.  I  will  be  back  about  noon,  Fred,  and 
you  will  have  your  letters  all  written  by  that  time.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Fred.  “We  will  then  plan  something 
for  the  afternoon.” 

So  Terry  went  to  Harlem,  and  Fred  was  very  busy  all 
the  morning.  When  twelve  o’clock  arrived,  Terry,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  appear. 

Fred  thought  nothing  of  this  though  until  one  o’clock 
came,  when  he  began  to  get  worried. 

“I  wonder  where  Terry  is?”  he  muttered.  “I  certainly 
hope  nothing  has  befallen  him.  lie  was  coming  home  to 
lunch  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  wouldn’t  stay  away  without 
a  good  reason  for  if.” 

Half-past  one  came  and  then  two  o’clock,  and  still 
Terrv  did  not  come.  Fred  waited  till  two  o’clock  and 

V  * 

then  he  went  to  the  ’phone  and  called  up  Nick  Hale. 

“Has  Olcott  been  up  there  to  see  you?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  yes!”  answered  Nick.  “He  left  here  at  eleven 
o'clock,  saying  he  had  an  appointment  with  you.” 

“That  is  queer,  for  he  hasn’t  come  home  yet.” 

“You  don't  sav!  That  is  odd.  He  refused  to  stay  to 
lunch,  for  he  said  you  were  expecting  him.” 

“Well,  I  have  been,  Nick,  and  I  can’t  understand  why 
he  has  not  come.  I  am  somewhat  worried.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  to  be  for  Terry  is  pretty  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

“That  is  right.” 

Fred,  however,  was  deeply  worried  and  he  left  the 
phone  in  a  very  much  flustrated  state  of  mind.  He  wrote 
a  note  and  left  it  with  the  butler,  tolling  him  to  give  it 
to  Terry  when  he  should  return.  The  note  read  thus: 

“Terry: — I  am  unable  to  understand  why  vou  have  not 
returned  and  1  am  quite  a  good  deal  worried.  I  am 
going  out  to  see  if  J  can  find  out  why  you  haven’t  come 
and  you  will  find  me  at  four  o'clock  at  Lawyer  Clark’s 
office  in  Broadway.  Be  sure  and  be  there  at  that  hour  if 
you  get  this  message.  Yours,  FRED.” 
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“xVh  'spec’s  lie’s  done  stopped  somewhere  fo’  lunch 
wif  some  frien’s?” 

“That  is  hardly  likely,  Mose,  for  he  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  me  and  he  wouldn’t  be  apt  to  break  it.” 

Mose  now  saw  by  the  expression  on  Fred’s  face  that  he 
was  worried  and  the  faithful  colored  man  came  up  from 
the  areaway  and  said: 

“Yo’  am  worried,  Massa  Fred.  1  'spec’s  we  better 
look  Massa  Terry  up,  hadn’t  we?” 

“Yes,  Mose.  I  believe  you  can  help  me,  for  you  are 
pretty  keen  at  that  sort  of  thing.  If  Terry  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whyo  Gang,  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
we  may  have  to  go  through  some  exciting  experiences.  If 
I  remember  right,  you  are  pretty  good  at  that.” 

“Massa  Frank,”  said  the  colored  man  eagerly,  “does 
yo’  want  me  to  go  wif  yo’  an’  look  fo’  him?” 

“I  would  like  to  have  you,  Mose.  Are  you  ready  to  ^  * 

“Yo’  kin  bet. I  is.” 

)Vith  that  Mose,  thoroughly  delighted,  joined  Fred.  Of 
course  it  was  wholly  a  random  quest.  Fred  decided  that 
his  best  plan  was  to  go  straight  to  Nick  Hale’s  and  take 
the  trail  from  there. 

So,  accompanied  by  Mose,  he  took  the  subway  train  to 
Harlem.  They  got  off  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street 
and  went  west  a  short  distance  to  Nick’s  home.  Nick  was 
not  in  when  they  got  there  and  Fred  was  disappointed. 
But  the  h allboy  gave  Fred  a  little  clew. 

“Mr.  Olcott  was  here,”  said  the  boy,  “and  he  left  about 
eleven.  He  gave  me  a  fifty-cent  tip,  and  that  was  pretty 
liberal.  I  went  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  I  saw  him  start 
for  the  subway,  but  when  he  got  to  the  corner  of  the 
street  a  carriage  drove  up  and  a  man  got  out.  Mr.  Olcott 
talked  with  the  man  and  then  both*got  into  the  cab  and 
drove  aivay.” 

“In  what  direction  did  they  drive?”  asked  Fred. 

“Uptown,  sir.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  man  before?” 

The  liallboy  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  then  he 
answered : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  can’t  be  sure,  but  he  looked  to  me  like 
one  of  the  Central  Office  men,  whom  I  once  saw  dc^vru^t 
the  Tombs.” 


a 

(c 


Fred  gave  a  start. 

“Did  he  have  a  small  chin  board?” 

“Yes,  sir,  he  did.” 

And  he  wore  a  Scotch  cap?” 

I  think  he  did,  sir.!’ 

“Belmore !”  muttered  Fred,  “that  is  very  odd.  Terry 
has  gone  off  with  him.  He  ought  to  have  sent  me  word.” 

Sfill  bred  could  not  drop  the  case  right  here,  so  he 
went  on  questioning  the  liallboy. 

“Would  you  know  the  cabman  if  you  saw  him  again?" 
‘  Sure,  1  would  !  He  was.  verv  stout  and  wore  a  cape 
overcoat  and  had  red  hair.” 

“Did  you  nolice  his  number?” 

Dh.  my!  No,  sir.  I  was  too  far  away,  but  I’d  know 
him  if  1  should  see  him  again.” 

1'  rC(l  was  now  undecided  just  what  to  do.  Finally  he 

gave  the  boy  a  liberal  tip,  and  he  and  Mose  walked  to  the 
corner. 

"They  drove  toward  Hartem  Bridge,”  he  muttered.  “I 

wonder  what  that  would  mean.  Belmore  had  a  clew  of 
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some  sort  and  he  took  Terry  with  him  to  follow  it  up. 
rhat  is  conclusive  enough.  But  what  is  the  clew  and 
where  have  they  gone?” 

“Massa  Fred,"  said  Mose,  “I  done  fink  dere  am  a  red¬ 
headed  cabman  coinin'  down  de  street  now." 

Fred  saw  a  cabman  driving  along  leisurely  down  the 
street.  For  a  moment  he  felt  a  thrill  and  he  looked  to 
see  who  was  in  the  cab,  but  he  saw  that  it  was  empty. 

“I  wonder  if  he  is  the  fellow,”  he  muttered. 

Fred  knew  of  only  one  way  to  find  out.  If  he  ques¬ 
tioned  the  cabman  lie  would  be  hardly  likely  to  get  a  true 
answer.  He  held  up  his  hand  and  the  cabby,  seeing  a 
fare,  pulled  up. 

Fred  told  Mose  to  jump  into  the  cab  and  he  said  to  the 
cabby :  ' 

“Drive  us  to  the'Winton,  down  the  street,  there!” 

'  This  was  the  name  of  the  apartment  house  in  which 
Nick  Hale  lived.  The  cabby  quickly  drove  thither.  As 
he  pulled  up,  Fred  jumped  out  and  he  ran  into  the.  hall 
and  called  the  hallboy  to  come  out. 

“Now,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “can  you  identify  the  cab¬ 
man?” 


“He  is  the  fellow !”  cried  the  boy.  “I’ll  swear  to  it !” 
The  cabby  looked  surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed,  but 
Fred  went  up  to  the  box  and  «aid : 

“Cabby,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  truth,  or  youTl  sleep  in 
the  Tombs  to-night.  A  few  hours  ago  you  stopped  at 
the  corner  out  there  with  a  fare  and  took  in  another  man. 
You  might  as  well  admit  it,  for  the  boy  here  saw  you. 
The  names  of  your  fares  are  known,  and  now  I  want  to 
know  where  you  took  them.” 

“You  can  go  hang!”  said  the  cabby  stiffly.  “I  never 
tell  tales.” 

“Oh,  all  right!”  said  Fred  quietly.  “Just  call  an  officer. 
You  can  tell  the  story  to  the  sergeant  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  if  you  wish.” 

Mose  started  for  the  corner,  and  now  the  cabby  picked 
up  his  whip  as  if  to  drive  away,  but  Fred  called  out: 

“You  forget  that  that  will  not  do  you  any  good  for  we 
have  your  number.” 

The  cabby  of  course  knew  this  well  enough  and  he  saw 
pbhat  he  was  trapped.  With  a  growl  he  put  the  whip  back 
in  the  socket  and  he  said : 

“All  right.  I’ll  give  in,  but  it’s  the  first  time  I  ever 

did.” 


“You  are  wise,”  said  Fred,  and  he  called  Mose  back. 
“It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

Fred  then  gave  the  cabby  a  good-sized  banknote  and 


said : 

“I  want  you  to  drive  me  to  the  place  where  you  took 
your  two  fares.” 

“  Do  vou  mean  that,  boss  ?” 

“I  do.” 

“It’s  a  crood  ways  from  here.  It’s  away  out  on  West- 
che  ter  Road.” 

“  All  right.  I  don’t  care  where  it  is  nor  how  far  it  is. 
I  '.ant  vou  to  drive  me  out  there.” 

Fred  and  Mose  got  into  the  cab  and  they  were  driven 
'  v-av  The  cabbv  drove  them  out  across  the  bridge 
and  into  the  country  beyond.  It.  seemed  an  interminable 
*ava  until  finally  he  nulled  up  at  the  entrance  to  a  nar- 


“Boss,”  he  said  as  Fred  got  out  of  the  cab,  “I  left  the 
two  guys  here.  I  don’t  know  where  they  went  to  after 
that,  for  I  drove  away.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Wait  here  /an  hour  for  us. 
If  we  don't  return  by  that  time  you  may  go.” 

Fred  and  Mose  looked  around  them,  and  Fred  learned 
from  the  cab  driver  that  Terry  and  his  companion,  who 
was  presumably  the  detective,  Belmore,  had  gone  away 
down  the  lane.  At  once  Fred  and  Mose  set  out  down  the 
lane.  It  was  now  dark. 

They  walked  on  rapidly  for  a  ways  until  finally  they 
saw  a  light  ahead,  and  Fred  said: 

“Mose,  we  are  coming  to  some  sort  of  a  habitation.  I 
have  been  drawing  a  few  conclusions,  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  Terry  has  gone 
into  some  sort,  of  a  trap.  If  it  was  really  Belmore  he 
was  with,  then  he  is  also  a  victim  of  the  trap.” 

“Golly,  Massa  Fred !”  said  the  coon,  shaking  his  head. 
“Ah  jes’  tell  yo’  dat  I  would  like  to  run  up  ag’in  some  ob 
dem  toughs  yo’  done  tole  me  about.  I  guess  dat  ole  Mose 
make  dem  feel  berry  sick.” 

Fred  knew  that  Mose  was  really  a  terror  in  a  hard 
fight,  for  he  bad  seen  him  in  several  desperate  mix-ups. 
The  coon  was  utterly  devoid  of  fear,  and  always  ready 
for  the  toughest  kind  of  a  scrap. 

Fred  always  felt  that  he  had  a  good  ally  in  Mose  and 
he  was  never  afraid  to  rely  upon  him. 

They  now  approached  nearer  to  the  light,  and  Fred 
saw  that  it  came  from  a  blazing  fire  under  some  trees. 
Then  a  startling  scene  was  revealed.  A  score  or  more 
men  of  a  tough  aspect  were  standing  about  or  seated  or 
reclining  in  the  radius  of  the  firelight. 

It  was  in  fact  a  big  camp  and  the  character  of  those 
about  the  fire  could  be  easily  seen.  , 

But  now  Fred  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution,  for  there  were  a  number  of 
pickets  apparently  posted  outside  the  camp.  -However, 
Fred  with  Mose  close  behind  him,  managed  to  get  so  near 
that  he  could  see  and  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the 
camp. 

“Massa  Fred,”  whispered  Mose,  “dere  am  some  bery 
funny  people  in  dat  ar  camp.  Jes’  cast  yo’  eyes  on  dem 
men  lying  by  der  campfire.  Dey  am  a  lot  ob  crooks.” 

“Of  course  they  are,  Mose,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  don’t 
expect  to  find  anything  different  here,  do  you?  In  fact 
I  can  recognize  a  number  of  the  toughs  whom  I  once  had 
a  tussle  with.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  were  up  to  mis¬ 
chief  of  some  kind.” 

The  toughs  were  apparently  in  very  low  spirits.  They 
moved  around  without  spirit  and  in  a  listless  way.  It 
needed  the  example  of  a  leader  to  stir  them  up*  This 
leader  was  not  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CROOKS’  CAMP. 


Fred  looked 
But  at  first,  lie 
It  was  a  fad 


for  some  sign  of  Terry  and  his  companion, 
failed  to  see  him. 


,  however,  that  Terry  and  his  companion 
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feed  feabnots  tussle  with  toughs. 


were  very  near  the  place,  and  as  Fred  and  Muse  were 
careluly  scrutinizing  the  shadows  beyond  the  fire  they 
saw  two  men  bound  to  trees.  Each  seemed  to  be  gagged 

also. 

They  were,  in  fact,  Terry  and  Detective  Belmore. 
Everything  was  as  Fred  had  guessed  it  to  be. 

Terry  and  the  detective  had  really  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  toughs,  no  doubt.  Belmore  had  been  shadowing 
them  and  had  induced  Terry  to  accompany  him.  It  was 
all  quite  logical  and  clear  now. 

Fred  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  for  he  was  extremely 
glad  to  know  just  what  had  befallen  Terry.  What  was 
more  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  would  be  able 
to  rescue  him. 

“Now,  Mose,”  he  whispered  to  the  old  coon,  “we  have 
located  Terry  and  I  tell  you  I  am  glad  that  we  have  found 
him  alive.  We  must  rescue  them  in  some  way.” 

“Dat  am  right,  Massa  Fred.  Jes’  yo’  wait  heah  an’  dis 
chile  creeps  around  dere  and  sneaks  up  behind  and  cut 
dere  bonds.” 

Fred  had  been  counting  the  cost  of  this  very  move.  At 
first  he  saw  that  it  might  be  possible  to  do  this,  but  the 
next  moment  he  distinguished  the  figures  of  two  armed 
guards,  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  gloam  beyond. 

“It  won't  do,  Mose,”  he  whispered.  “There  are  guards 
just  beyond.  You  can’t  get  by  them.” 

It  was  evident  that  Mose  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He 
wanted  to  go,  anyway,  but  Fred  restrained  him,  for  he 
could  see  the  deadly  danger  of  the  move. 

But  Fred  knew  that  some  move  must  be  made  to  rescue 
Terry,  and  he  began  to  count  the  chances.  It  looked 
pretty  hard,  for  the  toughs  had  their  camp  well  guarded. 

In  fact,  only  a  few  yards  away  were  picket  guards.  The 
least  false  move  Alight  alarm  them  and  the  result  would 
be  serious. 

For  some  time  Fred  and  Mose  lay  there,  undecided 
what  to  do.  Finally  Fred  whispered : 

“Mose,  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  this.  We  must  shift 
our  position.  I  have  a  plan.”  . 

“All  right,  Massa  Fred,”  .whispered  the  coon.  “Ah 
does  jes*  as  yo*  says.” 

With  that  they  slipped  cautiously  back  and  when  some 
distance  away  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  early  evening, 
Fred  made  known  his  plan.  They  were  to  separate,  Fred 
going  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp  where  the 
prisoners  were. 

Mose  was  to  remain  where  he  was.  At  a  signal  from 
Fred,  which  would  be  the  cry  of  a  night  bird,  Mose  was 
to  make  an  outcry,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  pickets 
and  also  of  those  in  the  camp. 

“They  will  no  doubt  come  out  to  investigate,”  said 
Fred.  “That  will  draw  attention  from  the  other  side  of 
the  camp  and  give  ihe  a  chance  to  slip  in  perhaps  and  set 
Terry  and  the  detective  free.” 

“All  rif:ht,  Masea  Fred,”  said  Mose,  with  a  chuckle. 
“Jes'  yo’  leave  dat  to  dis  chile.  I  gib  dem  somefing  to 
excite  dere  curiosity.” 

“That  is  the  idea  exactly.” 

Fred  then  slipped  away  and  soon  was  deep  in  the 
shadows.  He  climbed  over  fences  and  crept  through 
bushes  and  deep  grass  until  he  was  finally  on  the  other 
side  of  the  camp.  Ho  was  now  ready  for  action. 


He  crept  up  until  lie  could  see  the  figures  of  the  guar 
They  paced  up  and  down  like  sentries.  That  they  were 
armed  there  was  no  doubt. 

“All  right!”  muttered  Fred  grimly.  “Now  for  the 
•signal.” 

With  that  he  very  cleverly  imitated  the  call  of  a  night 
bird.  As  it  rose  on  the  air  he  saw  the  guards  stop  and 
listen.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  and  then  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  pace. 

x\  few  moments  later  hoarse  yells  and  howls  were  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  camp.  Fred  saw  the  toughs 
jump  up  in  great  excitement  and  run  hither  and  thither. 
The  two  guards  over  Terry  and  Detective  Belmore  turned 
their  backs  to  the  prisoners  and  also  became  interested  in 
the  excitement. 

“  Now  is  my  chance  1”  muttered  Fred,  and  like  a  shadow 
he  slipped  up  behind  the  tree  to  which  Terry  was  bound. 

Fred  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  approached  the 
tree  Terry  saw  and  recognized  him.  He  could  not  speak, 
for  he  was  gagged,  but  quick  as  a  flash  Fred  pulled  the  gag 
from  his  mouth  and  slashed  the  ropes  which  bound  him. 

Terry  was  free !  Instantly  Fred  turned  to  Belmore. 

Neither  of  the  guards  had  heard  him,  nor  did  they 
suspect  the  truth. 

Fred  did  the  same  by  Belmore  as  he  bad  by  Terry. 
Both  prisoners  were  now  free. 

Mose  was  doing  his  part  well,  for  the  uproar  he  was 
making  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the  gang  of  toughs. 
They  seemed  to  forget  the  prisoners  for  the  moment. 

The  result  was  that  both  were  able  to  now  disentangle 
themselves  and  slip  behind  the  trees.  In  a  moment,  with 
Fred,  they  were  fleeing  to  safety  in  the  undergrowth. 

It  was  some  moments  later  that  one  of  the  guards 
chanced  to  turn  and  saw  that  the  prisoners  were  gone. 

Instantly  there  was  an  uproar.  He  set  up  a  loud  yell, 
and  then  the  report  spread  and  the  toughs  started  in  pur¬ 
suit. 

But  Fred  led  the  way  over  the  fences  and  through  the 
tall  grass  over  the  same  course  by  which  he  had  come, 
until  he  reached  the  lane  again. 

As  they  sprung  over  the  wall  into  the  lane,  a  dark' 
figure  shot  out  in  front  of  them.  They  saw  it  with  low¬ 
ered  head  strike  another  figure  full  in  the  stomach,  and 
then  a  voice  called  out : 

“Golly!  Yo’  done  fink  vo’  stop  dis  chile,  eh?  guess 
yo’  don't  know  wha’  a  batterin’  ram  I  am,  honey!  Huh! 
Clar  de  way  dar !” 

It  was  Mose  and  he  had  hutted  one  of  the  toughs  so 
hard  that  the  fellow  lav  gasping  in  the  lane. 

Mose  turned  to  meet  Fred,  and  Terry  and  Belmore. 
thinking  them  also  toughs,  but  Fred  called  out: 

“Hold  on,  Mose !  Don't  give  us  any  such  dose  as  that, 
for  we  can't  stand  it,  don’t  you  know.” 

“Golly!  Am  dat  yo’,  Massa  Fred?”  gasped  Mose,  with 
delight.  “Ah  am  glad  yo’  done  spoke,  for  I  was  jes*  gwine 

to  butt  into  yo’,  too.” 

%•  * 

There  was  a  general  laugh  and  now  they  sped  down  the 
lane  and  reached  the  highway.  Here  they  came  to  a  stop, 
tor  the  toughs  had  given  np  the  pursuit  and  gone  bark. 

“Well,  well!"  exclaimed  Fred,  “that  was  pulling  chest¬ 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  all  right.” 
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FRED  FEARNOTS  .TUSSLE 


WITH  TOUGHS. 


I  rod  I  ear  not,  where  on  earth  did  you  come  from?" 

rasped  Tern. 
v  ■*  % 

“ From  home,  of  course/’ 

\  os,  but  liow  did  you  know  where  to  look  for  me  ?” 


“I  had  to  guess  partly.  I  went  to  Nick  Hale's  and 
founa  you  had  left  there  in  a  cab  with  a  man  who  an¬ 
swered  the  description  of  Belinore  here.  I  then  worked 
out  a  little  deduction  and  by  finding  the  cabbv  who 
brought  you  here  I  managed  to  get  here,  and  it  seems  it 
was  in  good  season,  too.” 

f‘I  should  say  it  was,”  said  Belmore.  “Those  villains 
were  planning  to  dispose  of  us.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
would  have  put  us  out  of  the  way  and  our  fate  might 
have  remained  unknown.” 

“That  is  righf,”  said  Terr}7.  “I  heard  them  planning! 
the  whole  affair.  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  a  closer  call  than 

this.” 

Fred  now7  asked  Belmore  what  their  purpose  wras  in 
coming  out  here,  and  the  detective  said: 

“I  have  been  tracking  the  gang  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  their  underground  den  by  you.  I  got  a  clew  that  they 
were  camping  out  in  this  lonely  locality.  To  make  sure 
of  it  I  determined  to  come  out  here.  I  met  Olcott  wholly 
by  accident.  You  can  guess  the  rest.  We  stumbled  onto 
their  camp,  all  right,  but  they  caught  us  unawares  and 
made  prisoners  of  us.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “the  question  is  now:  What  is  to  be 
aone?” 

“If  we  could  arouse  the  authorities  or  get  wrord  to  the 
police  of  New  York  we  might  round  them  up.” 

“That  is  not  an  easy  matter.  They  have  got  the  alarm 
and  now'  they  will  scatter  and  escape.” 

“There  was  no  doubt  of  this  as  all  agreed  and  it  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  that  there  was  evidently  no  w7ay 
to  round  the  gang  up  at  that  time.  It  wrould  have  re¬ 
quired  a  posse  of  men,  for  the  gang  wrere  fully  a  score  in 

number. 

But  Detective  Belmore  w7as  determined  to  do  some-  • 
thing,  so  he  suggested  that  they  separate  and  advance 
again  cautiously  toward  the  crooks’  camp,  to  see  if  they 

were  still  there. 

Y‘DLthey  don’t  fly  away,”  he  said,  “we  might  plan  their 
Vajvture,  for  one  of  us  could  go  back  to  town  and  get  a 
squad  of  police.”, 

“That  is  right,”  agreed  Fred.  “The  plan  is  a  good 

one.” 

So  they  crept  up  very  cautiously  through  the  lane  and 
the  bushes  and  drew  nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  crooks 
had  been  encamped.  It  became  evident  now7,  though,  that 
they  had  skipped  out. 

Only  a  fe  w  embers  of  the  campfire  w7erc  left.  The  place 
'"presented  an  abandoned  appearance.  The  crooks  had  left 
blanket-  and  camp  utensils  behind  them. 

“Thev  got  a  scare  all  right,”  said  Belmore.  “It’s  no 
use  to  try  to  overtake  them  to-night.” 

This  was  true  enough.  The  detective  was  bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  he  had  hoped  to  corral  the  whole  gang. 
Now  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  scatter  and  baffle  cap¬ 
ture. 

“It  w a-  simply  unfortunate  that  they  captured  us,”  said 
Terrv.  “We  might  have  trapped  them  but  for  that,  but 


it  is  no  use  repining.  We  must  go  ahead  and  try  to  round 
them  up  individually.” 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  that  night,  so  they  left 
the  spot  and  started  back  to  the  highway.  When  they 
reached  the  spot,  where  the  cabby  was  to  await  for  them, 
it  wras  found  that  he  was  gone. 

It  was  plain  enough  why  he  had  gone,  for  he  feared  the 
vengeance  of  the  toughs.  If  they  had  known  tha*t  lie  had 
brought  their  foes  out  there  they  might  have  made  it 
very  unpleasant  for  him.  , 

“I  suggest  that  wre  make  our  w7ay  over  to  a  roadhouse 
called  the  High  view  Inn,  and  remain  there  overnight,” 
sai,d  Belmore.  “To-morrow7  w7e  may  be  able  to  get  a  good 
clew.” 

-“All  right,”  agreed  Fred.  “I  think  that  is  an  excellent 
plan.” 

The  Highview  Inn  wras  not  more  than  two  miles  aw'ay. 
Belmore  explained  that  it  w^as  a  noted  road  resort  for  the 
drivers  of  fast  horses. 

In  due  time,  therefore,  they  reached  the  inn,  and  as 
they  entered  the  little  tap  room  the  landlord  received 
them  obsequiously. 

Mose  w7as  given  a  room  in  the  servants’  quarters,  but 
lie  did  not  retire  at  once,  for  all  hands  sat  down  in  the 
little  tap  room  to  talk  matters  over. 

Belmore  w7as  very  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  rounding  up  the  counterfeiters,  and  he  said : 

“Thev  mav  scatter,  it  is  true,  but  thev  will  he  as  sure 
to  come  together  again  as  you  can  imagine.  If  we  get  on 
the  track  of  even  one  of  them  by  clever  shadowing  we  will 
be  dead  sure  to  find  the  others,  for  he  will  lead  us  to 
them.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Fred.  “If  we  ever  do 
get  them  together  again  w'e  will  try  and  round  up  the 
bunch  of  them.” 

But  just  then  the  obsequious  landlord  came  along  and 
said : 

“Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  are  well  served?” 

“Landlord,”  said  Fred,  “have  you  many  guests  in  the 
house  at  present?” 

“A  few,  but  I  have  received  word  of  the  coming  of  a 
dozen  within  an  hour.” 

“That  is  quite  a  large  party.” 

“Yes,  for  a  small  hotel.  My  rooms  will  all  be  filled. 
You  can  understand  w7hy  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  length 
of  your  stay.” 

“That  is  indefinite,”  said  Belmore.  “We  may  remain 
all  night,  and  w7e  may  not.  We  are  anxious  to  know7  what 
the  party  you  speak  of  as  coming  here  is  made  up  of.” 

“I  understand  they  are  all  men.” 

The  detective  looked  at  Fred  and  Terry  significantly. 
Black  Mose  grinned  till  he  showed  all  his  teeth,  for  he 
understood  that  it  wras  more  than  likely  that  the  party 
w7as  no  other  than  the  Whyo  Gang. 

Fred  made  a  few7  more  inquiries  in  a  careless  way  of  the 
landlord  and  learned  that  the  man  who  had  come  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  secure  quarters  for  the  party  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  next  room. 

“1  think  w'e  will  retirh,  landlord,”  said  Fred,  exchanff- 
ing  glances  with  Belmore.  “Will  you  kindly  show  us  to 
our  rooms?” 

/ 

“  Certainly,  gentlemen.” 


The  landlord  showed  them  to  rooms  on  the  next  floor, 
bred  said  in  a  low  tone: 

“We  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  as  it  is  possible 
someone  in  the  party  that  is  coming  here  may  know  us, 
we  wish  that  you  would  not  let  them  know  that  we  are  in 
in  the  hotel.'’ 


upon  him  that  he  might  be  taking  desperate  chances  in 
giving  such  a  lawless  party  a  welcome. 

The  “Tippler”  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the 'gang  i 
lie  was  presently  as  drunk  as  a  lord.  Someone  had  pro¬ 
duced  some  brandy  from  an  unknown  quarter  and  this, 
mixed  with  the  beer,  began  to  have  its  effect  on  the 


“Very  well,  gentlemen,”  said  the  landlord,  with  a  bow. 

When  he  had  gone,  and  they  were  secure  in  Fred’s 
room,  Terry  asked  what  it  was  best  to  do.  1 

“We  are  in  a  peculiar  position,”  lie  said.  “These  crooks 
are  all  fugitives  from  the  law.  We  need  to  communicate 
with  the  police,  but  just  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.”  * 

“I  have  an  idea,”  said  Detective  Belmore.  “Let  us  wait 
until  they  come  and  we  are  sure  of  their  identity7-.  Then 
one  of  us  can  slip  out  of  the  window  here  and  make  his 
way  to  the  nearest  telephone  station  and  call  up  the  West¬ 
chester  Police  Headquarters.  If  they  don't  care  to  under¬ 
take  the  job  of  rounding  up  the  crooks  we  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  New  York  police  and  they  could  send  a 
squad  out  here  in  quick  time.  These  toughs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape.  There  are  not  enough  of  us  to  cope 
with  them,  and  I  can  see  no  other  or  better  way.” 

“Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  Belmore,”  said  Fred.  “Ye 
will  adopt  it.” 

Just  then  the  sound  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  tap 
room  below.  The  shuffling  of  feet  followed  and  it  seemed 
evident  that  quite  a  large  number  of  men  had  entered  the 


hotel. 

“They  have  come,”  said  Belmore. 

Terry  opened  the  room  door  and  slipped  out  into  the 
hall.  From  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  room 
below  and  its  occupants  could  be  seen. 

There  were  a  dozen  of  the  crooks  in  the  room. 


“Teddy  the  Tippler”  was  one  of  them,  and  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  the  landlord  some  sharp  questions. 

“You  say  we  are  the  only  guests  in  your  house  at  pres¬ 
ent,  landlord?” 

“You  are  my  only\guests,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  glad  of 
your  patronage.” 

“Boys,”  said  the  “Tippler”  roughly,  “we  can  own  this 
ere  joint  for  to-night.  Bring  up  a  couple  of  kegs  of  beer, 
landlord.  We  want  to  celebrate  a  little.” 


With  that  the  others  all  chimed  in  eagerly.  Tha  land¬ 
lord  seemed  pothing  loath  and  he  called  an  attendant, 
who  went  out  and  came  back  with  what  they  wanted. 

There  was  an  uproar  at  once  and  the  gang  proceeded  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  a  characteristic  way. 


CHAPTER  X. 


drinkers. 

Fred  and  his  party  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  watched 
proceedings  with  interest.  He  laughed  and  said : 

“Our  landlord  is  certainly  an  unsophisticated  fool.  He 
will  find  that  he  has  a  large-sized  tiger  on  his  hands  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  through.” 

“Why  these  fellows  will  wreck  the  hotel,”  said  Bel¬ 
more. 

“I  believe  they  will.” 

In  fact  the  crooks  were  getting  more  hilarious  every 
moment.  By  this  time  the  landlord  had  begun  to  realize 
his  position,  and  he  ordered  the  attendant  to  bring  no 
more  beer. 

In  fact  he  became  very  much  worried  and  endeavored 
to  get  his  obstreperous  guests  to  go  to  their  beds. 

But  the  gang  were  now  beyond  reason  or  control,  and 
they  began  to  whoop  things  up  in  the  most  lively  fashion. 
One  of  them  got  into  a  quarrel  "with  another  and  an  ugly 
fight  followed,  in  which  chairs  w’ere  smashed  and  the 
place  soon  was  in  a  state  of  wreck. 

The  poorHandlord  tried  to  interfere,  but  he  got  an 
awful  smash  in  the  right  eye  that  nearly  closed  it.  He 
ran  up  the  stairs  and  came  face  to  face  with  Fred  and  his 
companions. 

“Gentlemen !”  he  exclaimed  excitedty,  “what  am  I  to 
do?  They  are  a  lot  of  pirates.  They  will  ruin  my  house 
before  they  get  through.” 

“It  is  a  pretty  hard  position  for  you,”  said  Fred.  “It 
is  unfortunate  that  you  took  them  in  in  the  first  place.” 

“I  never  dreamed  that  they  would  treat  me  this  way.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  understand  human  nature  very  well,” 
said  Belmore.  “Anyone  with -half  an  eye  could  see  that 
those  fellows  were  toughs  of  the  worst  kind.” 

“I  can  see  it  now.  I  wish  they  wTould  get  out.  Oh, 
dear !  Oh,  dear !  My  tavern  is  a  respectable  place,  but 
this  will  destroy  its  reputation  !” 

The  landlord  wrung  his  hands  and  gave  way  to  v’Hcx. 
despair.  It  was  certainly  a  hard  position  for  him,  but 
neither  Fred  nor  his  companions  could  suggest  a  plan  of 
relief,  though  Fred  asked: 

“Have  you  a  telephone?” 

“No,  oh,  no  1” 

“Have  you  any  way  of  sending  word  to  town  for  the 
police?” 

“Only  my  stable  boy.  I  suppose  I  might  send  him,  but. 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  police  would  get  here 
and  the  place  might  be  burned  down  before  then.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Fred,  “t>ut  you've  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  that  looks  like  the  only  possible  thin?  vou  can 

do.”  m 


CONCLUSION. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  worthy  landlord  of  the 
Highview  inn  did  not  realize  that  lie  had  a  gang  of  tomdis 
on  his  hands.  , 

In  his  eagerness  to  get  patronage  it  had  not  dawned 


The  landlord  agreed  that  this  was  true,  so  he  declared 
that  he  would  mount  the  boy  on  one  of  his  horses  and 
send  him  post  haste  to  Yrestchester  for  the  police. 

1  here  was  a  back  stairway  and  down  this  they  all  crept. 
The  toughs  now  had  full  possession  of  the  tap  room  aud 
they  were  making  the  night  hideous.  They  did  not  seem 
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ion 


of  the  police,  being  in  too  drunken  a 
anything. 


t 

1 


*That  is  where  you 
ie  landlord.  “You 
pior  to  drink.” 


made 

should 


your  mistake,”  said  Fred  to 
not  have  given  them  any 


9|“I  did*  not  think  they  would  get  drunk,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  W  e  have  many  parties  come  here  who  never  think 
ot  drinking  to  excess,  though  they  all  drink  moderately.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  barn  and  the  boy  was 
quickly  mounted  on  the  best  horse  there  and  told  to  ride 
to  town  as  fast  as  he  could  and  warn  the  police. 

Detective  Belmore  wrote  a  note  for  him  to  carry,  ex¬ 
plain]  ng  how  very  important  it  was  that  the  officers  should 


make  an  effort  to  bag  the  crooks!  ‘ 

The  boy  galloped  away.  Now  a  terrible  din  arose  from 
the  tavern,  for  the  toughs  were  getting  worse.  The  poor 
tadlord  was  almost  crazy 'and  he  walked  up  and  down, 
wringing  his  hands  in  utter  despair. 

1  “This  is  my  ruin!”  he  declared.  “No  decent  people 
will  come  to  my  house  again.  My  place  is  ruined.” 

But  just  then  the  rumble  of  a  carriage  was  heard  and 
then  a  cab  came  flying  up  to  the  inn  entrance.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  aghast  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  I  cannot  take  any  guests  to-night.  I  must  warn 
them  away.”  ^ 

But  just  then  a  man  and  a  -woman  stepped  out  of  the 
cab.  They  stood  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  hung 
over  the  inn  door,  and  Fred  gave  a  gasp: 

“Why  it  is  Tom  Byan !” 

Detective  Belmore  grabbed  Feed’s  arm  excitedly.  All 
now  started  forward,  but  they  saw  also  that  the  woman 
with  Byan  was  his  wife,  Nellie.  The  impulse  was  upon 
Fred  to  dash  forward  and  accost  them,  but  he  refrained. 


It  was  pretty  evident  that  Bvan  had  known  that  the 
gang  was  to  be'  there  or  at  least  in  that  vicinity,  but  he 
halted  and  spoke  to  his  wife  as  they  heard  the  uproar  in 

the  tavern. 

Then  Byan  entered,  leaving  his  wife  outside.  Fred 
could  hold  back  no  longer  and  he  sprung  up  to  the  steps 
to  the  porch,  exclaiming: 

■Billie!  Where  are  you  going?” 
v^irs.  Byan  gasped  and  then  gave  a  little  terrified 
scream. 

“Fred  Fearnot!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  are  you  doing 

here?” 

“We  are  tracking  the  crooks  and  hope  to  round  them 
up  and  turn  them  over  to  the  police  before  morning. 
What  has  brought  you  and  your  husband  out  here?” 

Thf*  noor  girl  was  white  and  overcome  with  fear.  Her 
love  for  her  villain  of  a  husband  was  still  strong  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of 

the  law.  again. 

“She  don’t  care  to  tell  the  truth,”  said  Detective  Bel- 
more,  “but  it  is  pretty  plain  that  she  and  her  rascally 
husband  are  on  their  way  to  skip  the  country.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  say  that,”  she  said,  with  flashing 
eves.  “Mv  husband  has  a  right  to  take  a  drive  with  me.” 

“We  will  see  about  that,”  said  the  detective  sternly, 
“i  hone  von  will  not  think  rne  harsh,  but  we  must  hold  you 

jnder  arrest.” 

Tne  poor  girl  covered  her  face  and  sank  down  on  a 


bench  on  the  porch.  Belmore  knew  that  she  would  not 
attempt  escape,  so  he  said  to  Fred : 

“Fearnot,  we  might  as  well  take  decisive  action  now. 
Those  fellows  in  there  are  too  drunk  to  fight.  We  can  go 
in  there  and  arrest  Byan  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  gang. 
The  others  are  too  drunk  to  escape  and  in  any  event  the 
Westchester  police  will  soon  be  here.” 

“That  looks  good,”  said  Fred.  “Lead  the  way.” 

With  that  they  walked  boldly  into  the  inn. 

Byan  was  engaged  in  a  furious  altercation  with  “Teddy 
the  Tippler.” 

“This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs !”  he  exclaimed,  angrily. 
“What  do  you  mean  by  getting  drunk  at  this  time?  Don't 
you  know  that  the  New  York  police  are  hot  on  our  track 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  come  down  upon  you  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.” 

The  “Tippler”  was,  however,  in  a  very  ugly  frame  of 
mind  and  h§  leered  savagely  at  his  chief  and  retorted : 

“  You  can’t  -talk  to  us,  Tom  Byan.  You  got  us  all  into 
trouble  in  the  first  place.” 

“That’s  a  lie!” 

“Sav,  don’t  von  tell  me  I  lie !” 

%J  S  %/ 

But  Bvan  let  out  with  his  right  fist  and  struck  the 

v  O 

“Tippler”  an  awfpl  blow  under  the  ear.  The  feilow-went 
down  in  a  hfeap. 

The  other  crooks  were  too  maudlin  drunk  to  take  notice 
of  this  or  to  interfere.  Byan  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to 
up-raid  them,  so  he  snarled: 

“Well,  go  to  the  dogs,  all  of  you.  I've  done  the  best  I 
could  by  you  and  now  I’m  going  to  get  out  while  there  is 
time.” 

“Are  you,  Bvan?”  said  a  calm  voice  in  the  crook’s  rear. 
“Glad  that  you  have  let  us  know  it.” 

Byan  nearly  dropped  as  he  faced  Detective  Belmore. 
Behind  the  detective  were  Fred  and  Terry  and  Mose. 
The  saloonkeeper  was  completely  flabbergasted. 

“What — what  are  you  doing  here?”  he  gasped. 

“Let  me  ask  you  that  question,”  said  Belmore  very 
coolly.  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“That’s  none  of  your  business!” 

“It’s  the  business  of  the  State  when  you  announce  that 
you  intend  to  jump  your  bail.” 

“I  didn’t  say  so.” 

“You  didn’t  say  anything  else.” 

“Oh,  well,  we  might  as  well  have  it  out  right  here !” 
hissed  Bvan.  “Take  it,  since  you  must  have  it!” 

The  villain  whipped  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
that  moment  would  have  sealed  the  detective's  fate  but 
for  Fred  Fearnot,  who  acted  with  lightning  quickness. 
Fred  caught  the  villain’s  arm  just  in  time,  and  with  a 
terrible  wrench  he  caused  him  to  drop  the  weapon. 

It  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  detective’s  life. 

The  next  moment  Byan  was  overpowered  and  disarmed 
and  Belmore  had  handcuffs  on  him.  But  iioav  a  number 
of  the  toughs,  who  were  not  too  drunk  to  realize  the  situ¬ 
ation,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  matters. 

Several  of  them,  seeing  their  chief  being  overpowered 
came  forward  savagely.  They  rushed  in  and  attacked 
Belmore. 

Then  something  happened. 

“Golly!  dis  am  rnah  chaince,”  yelled  Black  Mose.  The 
coon  lowei  •ed  his  head  and  he  shot  forward  like  a  batter- 
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ing  ram.  Wherever  he  stmck  something  at  once  hap¬ 
pened. 

He  butted  one  crook  clear  over  a  table  and  left  him 
senseless  on  the  other  side.  He  struck  another  so  hard 
with  his  head  that  the  fellow  collapsed  like  a  jack-knife 
in  awful  agony. 

In  about  a  minute  and  a  half  Mose  had  cleaned  out  the 
bunch  of  toughs.  They  were  scattered  all  over  the  floor. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  the  detective  laughed,  for  it  was 
certainly  very  funny.  Mose  then  wanted  to  butt  the 
whole  gang  of  toughs,  declaring  he  could  handle  the 
whole  of  them.  But  only  a  few  of  them  were  in  condition 
to  receive  his  attacks. 

Just  then,  though,  a  commotion  was  heard  outside  and 
into  the  tavern  rushed  a  squad  of  the  Westchester  police. 
They  had  come  in  response  to  Belmore’s  call  the  quickest 
way. 

What  followed  was  logical.  The  crooks  were  all  bagged 
and  being  handcuffed  together  were  confined  in  the  tavern 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  police.  ,  ■ 

If  there  was  one  person  Fred  and  Terry  had  pity  for  it 
was  Nellie  Ryan.  The  poor  girl  was  heartbroken. 

“It  is  too  bad !”  said  Detective  Belmore.  “I  never 
could  understand  how  a  woman  can  concentrate  her  af¬ 
fections  blindly  on  a  man  of  Ryan’s  character.  It  is  a 
fact,  though,  that  a  woman’s  love  is  blind  and  she  is 
utterly  unable  to  see  the  imperfections  in  the  object  of 
her  affections.” 

“That  is  so,”  assented  Fred.  “Certainly,  Ryan  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  her  affections.  He  does  not  at  all  deserve 
her  love.” 

Fred  talked  in  a  kindly  way  to  the  broken-hearted  girl. 
As  Ryan  was  taken  m  charge  by  Belmore  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  city  she  rushed  forward  and  begged  for  his  re¬ 
lease,  saying: 

“Oh,  don't  take  him  back  to  prison !  Give  him  another 
chance,  and  I  promise  he  will  not  try  to  escape  again!” 

But  the  detective  reminded  her  that  it  was  his  stern 
duty,  though  he  added : 

“Perhaps  he  may  be  cleared  at  the  trial  and,  if  he  is,  I 
am  sure  he  will  lead  a  better  life.” 

“Oh,  don’t  preach  to  me !”  snarled  Ryan.  “I’ll  live  the 
kind  of  a  life  I  choose.  Whatever  they  say  about  me 
they  can’t  charge  me  with  being  sanctimonious.” 

“No,”  said  Belmore  sharply,  “I  don’t  like  to  say  it 
before  your  faithful  and  devoted  wife  here,  but  you  are 
the  greatest  villain  unhung  in  this  broad  country.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  return  to  New 
York.  It  was  midnight  when  they  got  back  into  the  city. 
Ryan  was  taken  right  to  the  Tombs,  where  he  was  heid 
on  the  clearly-established  charge  of  an  attempt  to  jump 
his  bail  bond. 

Fred  and  Terry  gallantly  escorted  Nellie  Ryan  to  the 
home  of  her  mother,  the  old  apple  woman.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Apple  Annie  was  disgusted  and  angry. 

“Now,  daughter,”  she  said  forcibly,  “niver  a  bit  more 
nonsense  about  that  worthless  Tom  Rvan.  Shure  it’s 
toime  vez  got  over  it.  for  he  isn’t  worth  one  of  your  smiles 
and  if  it’s  a  good  woman  vez  intend  to  live,  ycz  don’t 
want  annything  to  do  wid  sieh  as  the  loikes  av  him.  If 
yez  don’t  give  him  up  now,  it’s  no  daughter  of  mine  yez 


“Annie,”  said  Fred  in  a  low  tone,  “don't  talk  to  the 
poor  girl  so  hard.  Her  heart  is  breaking.” 

“Shure,  it  would  break,  anyway,”  said  the  practical  old 
woman.  “1  haven’t  any  patience  wid  a  girl  that  has  had  a 
good  mither  and  who  goes  daffy  over  the  loikes  av  a  vil¬ 
lain  loike  Tom  Ryan.” 

“Yes,  but  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope,  for  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  never  come  back  to  New  York  again. 
He  will  get  at  least  twenty  years  for  his  crimes  and  that 
is  equal  to  a  life  sentence.” 

The  next  day  Ryan  was  committed  without  bail,  and  his 
last  chance  for  freedom  was  destroyed.  It  was  a  fact  that 
Nellie  Ryan  became  calmer  and  more  resigned  and  really 
began  to  see  that  she  had  bestowed  her  life  affections 
upon  an  unworthy  object. 

“Well,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  they  went  downtown  that 
morning,  “the  tussle  with  the  toughs  is  over  and  I  think 
I  have  maintained  my  rights.  Now  I  hope  to  sell  the 
property  down  there  and  it  will  end  the  affair.” 

Fred  did  sell  the  property  that  very  day,  for  Hans 
Schneider,  now  that  he  was  assured  that  the  title  would 
not  be  disputed,  came  forward  and  was  an  eager  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  crooks  of  the  Whyo  Gang  were  easily  convicted  and 
sent  to  Sing  Sing.  Their  den  was  broken  up  and  the 
locality,  which  they  had  terrorized  for  so  long,  was  freed 
from  the  curse  of  their  baneful  presence. 

People’s  lives  were  safe  once  more  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  a  relief  to  property  owners  and  honest  resi¬ 
dents  there.  * 

After  Fred  had  turned  the  deeds  of  his  slum  property 
over  to  Schneider,  the  energetic  German  proceeded  to 
build  the  block  all  over,  and  put  in  a  fine  bakery  and  some 
stores.  He  was  soon  doing  a  prosperous  business  and  had 
the  good-will  of  everyone. 

The  next  day,  after  the  property  was  sold,  Fred  and 
Terry  were  given  a  delightful  surprise.  Fred's  parents 
returned,  and  on  the  evening  train  Evelvn  and  Marv  came 
down  to  New  York. 

The  Fearnot  mansion  became  at  once  the  scene  c£  life 
and  joy  and  the  young  people  pitched  in  to  make 
merry. 

But  Fred’s  tussle  with  the  toughs  was  not  forgotten 
and  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  for  a  time  there¬ 
after. 

THE  END.  *  ,  .arc! 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  NORWEGIAN: 
or,  USING  SKIS  TO  SAVE  A  TOWN,”  which  will  be 
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chevrotain,  and  to  the  adults  of  these  species  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  young.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  young  elephants,  and  elephant  tusks  weighing  less 
than  twenty  pounds  will  be  confiscated.  The  eggs  of  the  os- 
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trich  and  of  many  other  birds  are  protected,  but  those  of 
the  crocodile,  python,  and  poisonous  snakes  are  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Even  lions,  lefipards,  hyenas,  harmful  monkeys  and 
large  birds  of  prey  may  not  be  slaughtered  at  the  hunter’s 
will.  Hunters  are  required  to  take  out  licenses,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  each  may  kill  is  limited.  The  use  of  nets  and 
pitfalls  is  forbidden,  nor  may  explosions  be  used  for  killing 
fish.  The  main  object  of  this  vast  protective  enterprise  is  eco¬ 
nomic,  to  encourage  the  domestication  of  the  elephant,  zebra, 
and  ostrich,  and  to  husband  the  trade  in  wild  animal  products 
which  were  threatened  by  the  rapacity  of  market  hunters  and 
so-called  sportsmen. 


BRIEF,  BUT  POINTED. 


A  FEW  SMILES. 


When  a  period  of  five  seconds  elapses  between  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  thunder,  the  flash  is  a  mile  distant  from  the 
observer.  Thunder  has  never  been  heard  over  fourteen  miles 
from  the  flash,  though  artillery  has  been  heard  at  120  miles. 

Their  decks  strewn  with  dead  songbirds,  the  steamers  Moses 
Taylor,  Thomas  Bartum  and  Robert  Fulton  put  into  Ashta¬ 
bula  Harbor,  Ohio,  after  a  strange  and  perilous  trip  down 
from  the  upper  lakes.  The  boats  were  one  week  late.  The 
crews  of  the  boats  report  that  for  days  they  crept  cautiously 
along  through  smoke  from  forest  fires  so  thick  that  one  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Thousands  of  birds  of  all  descriptions,  flee¬ 
ing  before  the  flames,  took  refuge  on  the  boats,  only  to  be 
overcome  by  the  dense  smoke.  They  were  shoveled  off  the 
decks  by  the  hundreds.  Enough  of  them  were  left  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  story  when  they  came  to  port. 

“There’s  tricks  in  every  old  game,”  tritely  remarked  John 
G.  Fischer,  county  commissioner  and  horseman,  the  other  day. 
“Down  at  Rockport  track  they  used  to  have  a  great  system 
for  preventing  a  fast  horse  from  getting  a  low  mark  too  early 
in  his  career.  Whenever  a  heat  is  about  to  be  raced,  and  it 
is  desired  to  let  a  horse  step  a  fast  mile  without  giving  him 
a  correspondingly  fast  mark,  the  ones  on  the  inside  set  to 
work  to  get  a  corner  on  ail  the  stop-watches  about  the  track. 

stable  boys  know  every  man  that  owns  a  stop-watch, 
just  the  same  as  they  know  every  man  who  owns  a  rapid 
horse.  The  boys  are  sent  to  the  owners  of  watches  to  borrow 
them,  one  by  one.  Then,  after  the  heat  is  over,  there’s  nobody 
to  dispute  the  time.  Those  on  the  inside  merely  give  the  time 
ac  about  ten  seconds  or  so  slower  than  it  really  was,  and 
that’s  the  end  of  it.  But  they’re  always  particular  to  have  an 
absolute  corner  on  the  watches.” 

The  largest  game  preserve  in  the  world  is  the  continent  of 
Africa,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  it — extending  from 
the  t  ventieth  degree  of  north  latitude  down  to  the  northern 
borders  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  This  great  scheme  was 
made  possible  by  a  treaty  co-operation  of  England,  Germany, 
France  Belgium,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Spain,  by  which  it  is. 
provided  that  the  hunting  and  destruction  of  vultures,  sec¬ 
retary  birds,  owls,  giraffes,  gorillas,  chimpanzees,  mountain 
zebras,  wild  asses,  white-tailed  gnus,  elands,  and  the  little  Li¬ 
berian  hippopotami,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  Similar  pro- 
teerion  is  given  the  young  of  certain  animals,  including  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  antelope,  gazelle,  ibex  and 


Teacher — Johnny,  where  is  The  Isle  of  Man?  Johnny — In 
the  gents’  furnishing  department. 

“He’s  telling  everybody  that  she  is  his  first  love.”  “Ana 
she?’'  “She  is  confiding  to  a  select  few  that  he  is  her  last 
chance.  ” 

Mr.  Poore — Is  Miss  Tiptop  in?  Self-Respecting  Servant — 
Yes,  sir,  she’s  in.  Oi  towld  h»  this  minute  that  Oi’d  risk  me 
sowl  no  more  tellin’  ye  she  was  out  when  she  do  be  in.  ^ 

Shopper — Oh,  what  a  long  nap  this  carpet  has!  Salesman — 
Yes,  ma’am — extra  long.  We  call  these  our  “Rip  Van  Winkle” 
rugs. 

“Skinner  announces  that  he’s  selling  everything  below  cost. 
I  wonder  what  he  means  by  that?”  “I  think  he  means  below 
what  they  ought  to  cost  his  customers  if  his  customers  were 
to  pay  as  much  as  he  pretends  they’re  worth.” 

Judge — Madam,  this  court  has  indisputable  proof  that  your 
age  is  thirty,  yet  you  say  you  are  only  twenty-four.  How  do 
you  explain  this?  Witness — Well,  your  honor,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  was  six  before  I  learned  to  count. 

Uncle  Jerry  Peebles  was  looking  over  the  list  of  "amended 
spelling”  recommended  by  the  reformers.  “Good  land!”  he 
exclaimed.  “I  don’t  see  nothin’  strange  in  them  words.  That's 
the  way  I’ve  alius  spelled  ’em!” 

Motorby  (sternly) — I  hear  you’re  getting  rake-offs  from  both 
the  repair  man  and  the  tire  dealer?  New  Chauffeur  (in  sur¬ 
prise) — But,  sir,  didn’t  you  advertise  for  an  experienced  chauf¬ 
feur  who  thoroughly  understood  his  business? 

Irate  Customer — See  here,  you  said  that  refrigerator  you 
sold  me  was  fully  supplied  with  locks  and  keys.  Dealer — It 
is.  Every  provision  department  locks  tight.  Customer — Huh! 

I  don’t  care  about  the  provisions.  What  I  want  locked  up  is 
the  ice. 

1 

“Say,  old  man,”  remarked  one  of  his  neighbors,  “why  have 
you  given  your  home  a  new  name?  What  was  the  matter 
with  ‘The  Nutshell’?”  “Why?”  responded  the  man,  with 
some  warmth.  “Because  I  was  tired  of  being  joked.  There 
isn’t  a  boy  for  a  mile  around  who  hasn’t  stopped  and  rung 
the  door-bell  every  time  he  passed  to  ask  if  the  colonel  was 
in.” 
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IN  A  DEN  OF  RATTLESNAKES 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


“Hello,  boys,  there  goes  Uncle  Ike  into  the  mountains  a 
rattlesnake  hunting,”  yelled  Roland  Aubrey,  one  morning,  to 
a  group  of  youngsters  with  whom  he  was  playing. 

They  stopped  their  play  and  called  out: 

“Say,  Uncle  Ike,  can’t  we  go  along?” 

“It’s  a'  mighty  good  distance,  boys;  but  ef  yer  think  ye 
kin  stand  it,  yer  kin  come  along,  carrying  a  large,  strong, 
covered  basket  on  his  arm. 

Isaac  Daggert,  or  “Uncle  Ike,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
had  been,  in  his  day,  a  famous  backwoodsman  and  hunter, 
but  as  civilization  encroached  on  his  wild  domain,  and  in¬ 
creasing  years  impaired  his  strength,  he  had  come  down  from 
the  mountains  to  live  in  the  village  of  Avondale.  But  he 
never  lost  his  love  for  his  old  pastimes,  and  he  would  tramp 
the  woods  for  days  at  a  time  in  search  of  game. 

In  later  years  he  was  called  “the  rattlesnake  hunter,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  he  caught  alive  and  shipped  to  the  pur- 
'  chasers  in  the  cities. 

The  boys  jumped  and  danced,  and  turned  somersaults  with 
glee  at  Uncle  Ike’s  consent,  for  they  knew'  that  they  were 
in  for  a  day’s  sport. 

They  marched  for  miles  along  the  base  of  the  Pocono,  that 
stands  guard  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  beautiful  Wyoming 
Valley,  so  famed  in  history  and  song,  and  in  later  times 
for  its  black  diamonds.  The  old  man  and  boys  then  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  along  the  edge  of  the  defile  down  which 
pours  Roaring  Brook.  The  scenery  was  picturesque  and 
wild. 

“Boys,  we’re  gittin’  on  my  old  huntin’  grounds,  whar  I’ve 
killed  many  a  bar  and  deer.  Yer  see  over  thar  on  t’other 
side  uv  the  stream  is  where  I  fit  a  panther.  I  was  watchin’ 
deer  cum  down  to  drink,  and  the  critter  jumped  on  me  from 
a  tree. 

“It  ain’t  many  years  since  there  used  to  be  Indians  in  these 
woods,”  broke  in  Roland  Aubrey. 

“Bless  yer  soul,  child,  Uncle  Ike  has  nigh  lost  his  scalp 
many  a  time,  but  I  was  young  then.  Along  this  yer  route, 
which  was  then  a  wilderness,  an’  the  trees  were  blazed  so 
that  they  could  follow  the  way,  the  settlers  what  were  not 
killed  by  the  red  devils  in  the  massacre — the  women  and 
children — fled  this  way  back  to  York  State  and  Connecticut. 
It’s  called  to  this  day  ‘The  Shadow  of  Death.’  ” 

The  old  man  was  in  the  most  talkative  mood,  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  old  scenes  and  memories  made  his  tongue  more 
glib. 

“There  hain’t  any  Indians,  bears,  and  panthers  here  now, 
be  there,  Uncle  Ike?”  chimed  in  the  tidbit  of  humanity,  Dave 
Fach,  with  a  timid,  yet  assuring,  air  and  tone  of  voice. 

“Waal,  Dave,  I’ve  seen  bar  here  only  last  week — a  mother 
an’  her  two  cubs.  They  live  in  one  of  them  caves  over 
thar,”  pointing  to  the  other  side. 

“I  see  something  black  in  the  water  away  up  the  ravine. 
It  must  be  a  black  stump,”  said  Roland  Aubrey. 

Uncle  Ike,  whose  eager  glance  age  had  not  yet  dimmed, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  looked  up  the  ravine  and 
slowly  said: 

“Them’s  the  bars  I  seen  t’other  day;  they’re  out  takin’  a 
drink.” 

“Oh,  boys,  let’s  go  back;  they’ll  eat  us,”  cried  one  of  the 
boys,  as  he  shuddered  with  fright. 

Uncle  Ike  chuckled,  and,  drawing  a  terrible  looking  hunting 
knife,  he  assured  them  that  there  was  no  danger.  They  were 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  bears,  and  they  were  going 
on  beyond  where  they  were.  The  boys,  however,  had  their 
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eyes  open,  and  kept  a  sharp  lookout  on  all  sides.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  surprised. 

After  descending  the  mountain  a  half  mile  farther  they 
came  to  immense  ledges  of  rocks,  broken  and  tumbled  about 
in  irregular  and  promiscuous  confusion,  which  lay  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  with  only  here  and  there  a  stunted 
forest  tree. 

Taking  something  from  his  pocket  and  placing  it  in  his 
mouth,  Uncle  Ike  gave  a  sharp,  shrill  whistle,  and  looked 
around  him. 

“There  goes  a  reptile,”  he  said,  starting  for  a  broad,  flat 
rock,  on  which  the  snake  had  been  sunning  himself  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  quiet  snooze;  but  Ike’s  alarm  had  awakened  his  snake- 
ship,  and  it  darted  in  an  opposite  direction  to  escape. 

But  the  old  man  was  after  it,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand 
that  had  two  short,  sharp  pointed  prongs  at  the  lower  end. 
When  he  caught  up  to  the  snake  he  thrust  the  prongs  behind 
its  head,  and  impaled  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  powerful 
one,  but  the  old  man  held  it  down,  while  its  body  and  tail 
writhed  around  the  stick.  He  stooped  over,  seized  it  back 
of  the  head  with  his  left  hand  and  held  it  firmly,  while  with 
his  right  he  took  a  small  pair  of  nippers  and  performed  a 
rapid  dental  operation  by  pulling  out  its  poisonous  fangs.  He 
opened  the  lid  of  his  basket,  threw  the  snake  in,  and  fastened 
the  top. 

“Waal,  boys,  that’s  snake  number  one.  I  reckon  we’re 
a-goin’  to  have  luck  to-day — it’s  jes’  the  day,  shiny  enough 
fur^the  reptiles  tc  be  out.  But  I  want  ter  warn  ye  whar  ye 
step.  No  tellin’  whar  they’re  lyin’,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  one 
uv  yer  git  bit  fur  th’  world.” 

Ike’s  admonition  was  not  needed  to  spur  the  boys  to  watch¬ 
fulness.  The  chase  Ike  had  just  given  and  the  method  of 
capture  was  new  to  them;  in  fact,  somewhat  startling.  It 
is  not  easy,  even  for  fearless,  dare-devil  boys,  to  overcome 
the  common  dread  that  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  venomous 
crawling  part  of  creation. 

“The  reason  I  warn  ye  particularly,  boys,  is  ’cause  some  on 
’em  is  sheddin’  thar  skin,  an’  they’re  more’n  half  blind.  The 
film  uv  th’  ole  skin  makes  ’em  so.  Then  they  lay  mighty 
stupid — half  dead;  but  ef  ye  step  on  ’em,  they’re  awake 
quick  enough,  I  kin  tell  ye,  an’  strike  right  an’  left  A 
rattlesnake  is  an  honorable  enemy  when  he’s  in  his  true  skin. 
He  gives  ye  warning  that  he  means  ter  fight.  Ye  kin  tell 
whar  he  is,  an’  git  ready  yerself.  ” 

“What  makes  them  run  away  from  a  wrhistle?”  inquired 
Roland. 

“Waal,  ye  see  thar’s  a  kind  uv  hawk  what  flies  around  whar 
rattlesnakes  live,  and  lives  on  their  flesh.  When 
sees  a  snake  he  swoops  around,  utterin’  a  sharp  whistle  like, 
this  skeers  the  snake  and  starts  him  off  on  a  direct  line,  an’ 
the  bird  pounces  down  an’  nabs  him  by  the  neck,  and  that’s 
the  last  uv  the  snake.  That’s  how  I  learnt  to  catch  ’em,  by 
noticin’  these  birds.” 

The  boys  were  so  much  interested  in  the  art  of  capturing  a 
rattlesnake,  they  wanted  to  try  for  themselves,  so  Uncle  Ike 
consumed  some  time  cutting  and  preparing  some  long  sticks 
with  sharp  prongs  on  the  lower  ends.  When  ready  they 
shouldered  arms  and  advanced  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

They  descended  the  precipitous,  rocky  side  of  the  ravine 
where  the  sun’s  rays  could  strike  the  rocks  when  the  sun 
was  not  too  long  past  meridian.  Uncle  Ike  allowed  some  of 
the  boys  to  give  chase  to  some  of  the  smaller  snakes,  but 
kept  near  at  hand  to  see  that  none  were  bitten,  if  a  snake 
should  turn  and  show  fight.  After  a  misthrow  of  the  pronged 
stick,  a  snake  knows  it  is  life  or  death — it  coils  for  a  spring 
— then  look  out. 

Dangerous  as  the  sport  was.  It  afforded  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  to  the  old  man  and  no  little  excitement  to  the 
boys.  Quito  a  number  had  been  captured  and  placed  in  the 
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K»>ko( .  "hen.  the  game  becoming  scarce,  they  continued  to 
descend  suit  deeper  the  steep  sides  oi  the  ravine,  where  the 
dense  growth  of  trees  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  en- 
\  c  loped  all  in  semi-darkness. 

“Oh,  Lucie  Ike,  here’s  a  big  cave  right  under  the  mountain. 
How  dark  it  is  in  there!  ” 

“That>is  what  the  old  hunters  used  to  call  Bear  Cave. 
Many’s  the  time  I’ve  chased  my  game  in  thar  when  I  had 
missed  my  aim,  and  it  had  got  away  from  me.  I  tell  yer  it 
tried  a  man’s  grit  ter  follow'  a  bear  or  a  wolf  in  thar,  but 

I've  done  it.” 

"Do  you  think  there  are  any  in  there  nowr?”  nervously  ques¬ 
tioned  one  of  his  listeners. 

"Oh.  no;  what  bars  an'  other  wild  animals  there  is  in  these 
parts  keep  low-er  dowm  the  ravine,”  and  he  went  searching 
around  for  some  dry  pine  knots  along  some  old  decaying 

timber. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  bent  down,  and  ignited  the 

knots. 

d’What  are  you  going  to  do,  Uncle  Ike?”  asked  Roland. 

I  "Go  into  the  cave.” 

“I  won’t  go  in,”  shouted  one,  with  a  slirug  of  his  shoulders. 

“Nor  I,"  "nor  I,”  broke  in  one  after  another. 

“Thar’s  wronders  uv  natur’  to  be  seen  in  thar.  D’ye  think 
Uncle  Ike  wrud  take  ye  whar  ye’d  git  harm?  Oh,  no,  boys; 
but  it’s  many  a  year  since  I’ve  been  thar  myself.  You  follow 
me,”  handing  to  each  a  flaming  pine  knot. 

•  t 

Uncle  Ike  took  the  lead;  next  came  Roland  and  the  rest  of 
the  boys.  They  clambered  over  some  fallen  rocks  that  had 
narrowed  the  entrance,  and  kept  on  till  they  lost  sight  of  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  The  roof  continued  to  become  higher  and 
higher  the  further  they  advanced,  till  at  length  they  stood 
in  a  vast  auditorium  hewed  out  by  nature’s  hand.  The  oozing 
water  drops  upon  wrhich  the  lights  shone,  glistened  and  glared 
like  thousands  of  eyes,  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  hung 
suspended  from  the  roof,  some  resembling  chandeliers,  others 
the  ornate  wrork  in  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church  edifice. 

The  boys  were  wrapped  in  wonder.  They  advanced  till 
they  came  to  a  bench  of  rock  on  the  left,  when  Roland,  who 
was  all  eyes,  exclaimed: 

“Uncle  Ike,  what  is  that  over  there?”  pointing  in  the  di¬ 
rection.  The  old  man  went  nearer,  and  getting  on  the  bench, 
he  rolled  down  something  that  rattled  like  bones. 

“A  bunch  of  the  reptiles’  skeletons,”  he  coolly  remarked. 
But  it  made  the  shivers  come  over  the  boys. 

“ Kow  did  they  get  that  way — all  twined  up?”  asked  one. 

“Waal,  boys,  rattlesnakes  hain’t  no  ’ception  to  th’  gener¬ 
al  tjs.cr-  mankind — they  fight  ’mong  themselves.  They  have 
their  skirmish  lines,  solid  ranks  an’  hollow  squares — or,  more 
correctly  speakin’,  solid  halls. 

"When  they  git  into  close  quarters  they  roll  themselves 
up  into  a  ball  to  protect  their  bodies,  with  their  heads  all 
stiekin’  out  in  every  direction.” 

“Hello!  What’s  that?”  whispered  Roland,  whose  quick  ear 
detecced  an  ominous  sound. 

“That’s  one  uv  ’em,”  said  Ike,  starting  in  the  direction  of 
the  rattle,  guided  by  the  light  of  his  torch,  but  something 
caught  the'  old  man’s  eye  that  made  him  suddenly  halt.  Con- 
fronting  him  w'as  a  snake  of  huge  proportions,  the  like  of 
which  h*;  had  never  seen  before.  On  his  approach  it  had 
coiled  itself  ready  to  spring,  with  its  head  erect  and  fierce* 
eyes  glaring  at  him.  As  quick  as  thought  Ike  gave  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  the  snake  uncoiled  itself  to  crawl  away — at 
least  so  thought  Ike;  hut  the  reptile  kept  up  an  incessant 
rattle  that  resounded  through  the  cave  like  the  quick  rev¬ 
eille  to  awake  an  army,  or  the  rattle  of  drums  calling  “to 
anna  " 

Uncle  Ike  withdrew  to  where  the  boys  stood,  and  remarked: 


“ That’s  the  king  rattlesnake  of  this  ’ere  mountain.  He’s 
callin'  his  army  together,  ’cause  the  enemy  has  invaded  his 
territory.  I  think,  boys,  we’d  better  be  gittin’  out.  Ye  see, 
our  lights  are  wakin’  ’em  up.  Now,  everyone  on  ye  keep  cool; 
don’t  git  nervous  or  show  yer  skeered.  We’se  got  ter  fight 
our  way  out  uv  ’ere.” 

The  alarm  of  the  king  rattlesnake  was  followed  by  a  re¬ 
sponse  from  every  quarter  of  the  cave. 

There  was  a  Tattling,  hissing  sound,  which  increased  every 
moment. 

The  hair  stood  out  in  tangent  lines  on  the  heads  of  the 
boys — goose-pimples  gathered  on  their  skins  as  they  lis¬ 
tened. 

“Oh,  look  at  them  coming,”  breathed  out  Roland. 

Sure  enough,  the  mottled  reptiles  came  crawling  out  of 
every  crevice  by  the  hundred,  and  gliding  down  to  where 
their  king  was  giving  the  alarm,  and  they,  too,  joined  in  the 
din,  angered  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy. 

“Boys,  let’s  git  out  as  soon  as  we  kin.  There’s  no  use 
fightin’  ’em;  they’re  too  many  for  us.  Now,  follow  me.” 

They  retreated  a  few  yards,  but  the  king  snake  glided  right 
across  their  pathway,  surrounded  by  his  bodyguard. 

“They  mean  to  fight  us,”  half  muttered  the  old  man  to  him¬ 
self.  “Well,  it’s  life  or  death  fur  us,  so  here  goes,”  and  rais¬ 
ing  his  stout  green  stick  that  he  used  to  catch  with,  he 
swung  it  in  the  air,  and.  down  it  came  upon  the  body  of  the 
monster,  inflicting  a  serious  wound. 

Ike  intended  the  blow  for  the  head,  but  the  snake  was  too 
quick  for  him.  The  latter,  however,  infuriated  by  its  wound, 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  planted  its  deadly  fangs  into  the  left 
hand  of  Ike,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  pulled  out 
his  hunting  knife,  and  by  a  terrific  blow  severed  the  head  of 
the  snake  from  the  body. 

The  blood  spurted  all  over  him. 

The  boys  were  swinging  their  clubs  right  and  left,  and 
fought  with  wonderful  bravery. 

Ike  took  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  his  pocket  and  drank  a 
very  heavy  draught — then,  sucking  the  Wound,  he  hastily  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  some  plant  leaves  he  had  with  him  and  wrapped  a 
bandage  about  it. 

The  battle  raged  furiously  for  some  time  along  the  line  of 
retreat,  till  the  party  reached  the  narrowing  point  of  the  cave, 
where  the  snakes  did  not  form  in  such  large  numbers.  Those 
that  did  show  themselves  were  quickly  dispatched  by  the 
sturdy  blows  of  the  old  hunter,  and  the  party  quickly  emerged 
from  the  cave  into  daylight,  more  dead  than  alive.  They  had 
had  a  frightful  encounter,  with  the  burden  of  the  fight'  falling 
upon  Uncle  Ike.  He  was  covered  with  blood  from  head  to 
foot,  and  his  face  and  body  swollen  into  a  puff.  The  poison 
was  doing  its  work.  Once  it  reached  the  heart  Uncle  Ike 
would  be  a  dead  man.  He  took  out  the  whisky  bottle  and  emp¬ 
tied  it  of  its  contents  in  one  continuous  swallow;  he  ap¬ 
plied  some  more  plants  to  the  wound  on  the  hand — a  remedy 
he  had  learned  from  the  Indians — and  fell  in  a  drunken 
stupor  upon  the  bank.  < 

The  boys  were  more  alarmed  than  ever.  The  excitement  of 
the  contest  now  gave  way  to  grief  for  the  fate  of  their  heroic 
defender.  They  began  to  cry.  They  were  in  the  woods,  miles 
away  from  home,  and  night  coming  on.  They  eagerly 
watched  ever^  sign  of  returning  consciousness  in  Ike,  who 
had  passed  the  crisis  favorably,  as  he  had  done  many  a  time 
before,  for  he  had  often  been  bitten  by  his  own  carelessness, 
and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk,  they  slowly  wended 
their  way  home  through  the  darkness.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  they  reached  there.  Dear  old  Uncle  Ike  has  gone  to 
his  long  home— stung  by  the  universal  destroyer,  Death — but 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  still  recalls  with  horror  his  share 
in  that  terrible  combat,  in  a  den  of  rattlesnakes. 


These  Books  Teil  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

* 

Eaeb  book  consists  ©f  aixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  dear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  th©  books  arc  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  arc  explained  in  suck  a  simple  manner  tna».  z.uf 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list'  as  classified  and  sec  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  suojeccj 
mentioned.  _ _ _ 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OK  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY -FI  \  B 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THI$  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSIjY,  Publisher,  24  Lmon  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY —Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  hea<£  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are^  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S, 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.-  -A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowinfwhat  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Teil 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telliug  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  bandy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fearing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  iiautructioti  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  tb©  best 
positions  ip  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

•  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS- 

No.  51.  «IOW  TO  T)0  TRICKS  WITH  CAItOS.— ^ Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight -of-haud  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  t rinks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
tleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleighb-of-hnnd,  or  the  use  of 

vpeciallji  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Halfuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— En> 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  * 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight^ 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  now 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried,  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight.  * 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over  1 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Andex*son.  Fully  illustrated.  ^ 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing  ! 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


,  MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  asmient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  FKfcgf-pa*& 
,  for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Koval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGlC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter* 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 


also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  an*u.  in  fact,  everybody  an 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  ovary 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  V 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORK CCTLV.-Olt- 
tainiug  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  suKe^ 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  lettcffe 
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■  THE  STAGE. 

ROOK^€bSinS?I^,OF  NEW  YOKK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
a  ?  g  a  8,v^at  vanety  ot  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the 

SS  vx^der  f  u  M  it r?e^okN °  amateur  miustrels  is  complete  without 

No.  4Z  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

-  j a  'an€<J  as50,rtI¥e.ut  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

S^/sin^’nmirpnr11^1116113  JOkOS#  Just  the  tbinS  for  home  ainuse- 
meot  ana  amateur  shows. 

Ai?n  inkv  R(WY|OFJEW  YORK  MINSTREL  guide 
A.M  JC  Klti  LUUK.  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing^  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  Ml  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  ami  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
©cram  a  copy  immediately. 

No,  1 9.  flOW  lO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
pete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 


jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
ired  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


& 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
i  full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
I  or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
dowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30,  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
--brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
iW*R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fWB* 

teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  beeotti® 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frofli 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  meet 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  at- 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tht  iteflft 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  giv^su 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar® 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  i® 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  caunot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  1IOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsemo 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  ah  popular  squaro 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th» 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tb® 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint® 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. — A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  evtt 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  { 

$o.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in- 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
zr^ar^st  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 

•  TrAn>  -nn  PVTFD'rUM  AM  TT  V  TT>  XT  TVC  D  A  PTV _ 


No.  20. 


HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 

e-  s:>orts,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 

for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
moimv  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 


book,  containing 


the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
mmon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ** 

No  30.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 


th° 


ars'i  wittv  savings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  PVf  h.  All  Fours,- and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  throe  hun- 
<Jrod  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
a  great  fife  v-c ret,  and  one  that’ every  young  man  desires  to  know 
"■  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  I'EIIAVK. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
■  %</A  iuxnatv  and  the  aasiest  and  moat  approved  methods  of  ap 


structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi® 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  gll  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc..  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  cf  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

H1??.d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  P>E  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it'; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  AT  TOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 


L  u  i  iBXJn  fcH  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

|  in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 


*,'o  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  ANT)  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

tb‘-  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
...jLU  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


.alert. 

[irttfc 


French 

standard  reading*. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 


CADBT. 


course 


of 


v  staining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance. 
Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 


Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 


No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  In 
structlong  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  (he  Annapolis  Nava 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  deseriptioi 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bo 

Con 


should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Cor 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “IIow  to  Beonma 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  eLorae 
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Containing  All  Kinds  of  Stories 


Colored  Covers  32  Pages  Price  5  Cents 


542  Nameless  Nat;  or,  A  Millionaire  in  Rags.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

543  The  Boy  Mail-Carrier;  or,  Government  Service  in  Minne¬ 

sota.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

•\>44  The  Boy  Messenger  of  Russia;  or,  The  Czar’s  Secret  De¬ 
spatch  Bearer.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

545  Monte  Cristo,  Jr.;  or,  The  Diamonds  of  the  Borgias.  By 
Howard  Austin. 


546  The  Boy  Privateer  Captain;  or,  Lost  on  a  Nameless  Sea. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

547  The  Boys  in  Blue;  or,  The  Football  Champions  of  Cherry- 

ville.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

548  From  Bootblack  to  Broker;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street 

Boy.  By  A  Retired  Broker. 

549  The  Block  House  Boys;  or,  The  Young  Pioneers  of  the 

Great  Lakes.  By  An  Old  Scout. 


‘  ‘  S  EC  R  ET  5  E  RVICE” 

Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives 


Colored  Covers  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


509  The  Bradys  after  Silent  Smith;  or,  Trailing  a  Dumb 

Crook. 

510  The  Bradys  and  the  Broken  Bank  Lock;  or,  Bold  Business 

in  Brooklyn. 

511  The  Bradys  after  the  Chinese  Tong*Fiends;  or,  The  Se¬ 

cret  Cellar  on  Mott  Street.  » 

512  The  Bradys  and  the  Fatal  Footprint;  or,  The  Trail  Which 

Led  to  Death. 


513  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Shadow;  or,  Lost  in  the  Dis¬ 

mal  Swamp. 

514  The  Bradys’  $20,000  Case;  or,  The  Detectives’  Fight  for 

a  Life. 

515  The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Picture;  or,  Sentenced 

for  Life  to  Silence. 

516  The  Bradys  and  No.  775;  or,  The  Messenger  3cy  Wrho 

Was  Robbed. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


314  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Terrible  Ten”;  or,  Arietta’s 

Two  Last  Shots.” 

315  Young  Wild  West’s  Apache  Token;  or.  The  Trail  That 
Led  to  the  Valley  of  Gold. 

316  Young  Wild  West  “Salting”  the  Salters;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Death  Chute. 

317  Young  Wild  West’s  Trip  to  Mexico;  or.  Routing  the 

River  Raiders. 


318  Young  Wild  West’s  Fight  on  the  Plains;  or,  How 

Arietta  Saved  the  Settlement. 

319  Young  Wild  West  at  “Two  Spot”  Camp;  or,  The  Bandits 

and  the  Powder  Train. 

320  Young  Wild  West’s  Triple  Round-Up;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Cattle  King. 

321  Young  Wild  West  Catching  the  Claim  Crooks;  or.  The 

“Bad”  Men  of  Beauty  Spot. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

Fred  Fearnot's  Only  Assist ;  or,  Making  Team  Work  Win. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swiftou  Sports  ;  or,  Flaying  Fall  for  a  Fig 
Stake. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Second  Fase  ;  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Challenge  ;  or,  Calling  Down  the  Foasters. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Loyal  Footers;  or,  Folh  .ving  up  the  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Foy  Wonders;  or.  The  Youngest  Nine  in 
the  League. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Header;  or.  Flaying  It  Out  to  Win. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Rube'’  Pitcher  ;  or,  The  ITide  of  the  Way- 
back  League. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Best  Fall  ;  or,  The  Curve  that  Fooled  the  Bats- 
racn. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Umpire:  or,  The  Worst  Roast  of  All. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Foy  Twirler ;  or.  Trying  Out  a  Y’oungster. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Coaching  Line:  or,  Flaying  Inside  Fall. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Old  “Well  !  Well  !”  ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  a 
Fan. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Scrappy  Nine  ;  or,  Having  a  Peck  of  Trou¬ 
ble. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Final  Game :  or.  Winning  the  Great  Pennant. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Water  Wizard ;  or,  Heating  the  World’s 
Champion. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Motor  Foat  ;  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Cup. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Ranch  10  :  or.  The  Search  for  the  Rranded  Man. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Gridiron  ;  or,  The  Opening  Game  of  Foot¬ 
ball. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Drunkard ;  or,  Saving  a  Good  Man  from 
Ruin. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Star  Quarter-Back  ;  or.  The  Trick  that  Won  the 
Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Railroad  Jack”  :  or.  After  the  Train  Wreckers. 

Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Half-Pack  .  or.  Winning  the  Game  by  Grit. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shadow  Hand ;  or,  Solving  a  Strange 
Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Sixtv-YTard  Run  :  or,  Champion  of  the  Football 
Field. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Town  Fully  :  or.  Taming  a  Y’oung  Giant. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Football  Stars  :  or.  Up  Against  a  College  Team. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Trapper's  Boy  ;  or,  Hunting  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ice  King;  or,  Beating  the  Champion 
Skater 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Deadliest  Duel  :  or.  Forced  to  Fight  a  foreigner. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  '•K’ood  Hawks”  ;  or.  The  Mystic  Band  of 
the  Forest. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Hockey  Hal  :  or.  The  Foy  Who  Won  the  Prize. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Elk  Country :  or,  A  Thousand  Miles  on 
Sledges. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Hans  the  Skater;  or,  Heating  the  Dutch  Boy 
Champion. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Guide ;  or.  On  Snowshoes  in  the 
Frozen  North. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Teddy  the  Waif”  :  or.  The  Search  for  a  Run¬ 
away  Boy. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Madman ;  or.  The  Reign  of  Terror  in 
Ralston. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Girl  :  or.  A  Helping  Hand  to  the  Poor. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Circus  Star:  or.  On  the  Road  with  a 
Big  Show. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Reformed  Drunkard;  or.  His  Greatest 
Temperance  crusade 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wildest  Ride  ;  or,  Chased  Through  Three  States. 


483  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cowardly  Boy;  or.  Teaching  Him  Inde¬ 

pendence. 

484  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Gipsy  Jack"  ;  or.  The  Secret  Symbol  of  Six 

485  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Aztec  Queen;  or,  Five  Days  in  Mont** 

zuma’s  Cave. 

480  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Number  13”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Never  Had 
Luck. 

487  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Irish  I  Soy ;  or,  The  Sharpers  of  Battery 

Park. 

488  Fred  Fearnot  Home  Again  :  or.  Good  Times  with  His  Friends 
48D  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Backstop  :  or.  Winning  a  Hot  Fall  Game. 

460  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Old  Mystery":  or.  The  Hermit  of  Spirit  Lak«\ 
401  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  One-Armed  Wonder;  or,  Putting  Them 

Over  the  Plate. 

462  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Street  Singer;  or.  The  Little  Queen  of 
Song. 

403  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lucky  Hit  :  or,  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

494  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raft  Boy;  or,  Rough  Life  on  the 
Mississippi. 

405  Fred  Fearnot's  Steal  to  Second:  or,  The  Trick  that  Turned  the 
Tide. 

400  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Stroke:  or.  P.eating  the  Champion  S-  Irntpe;.  - 

497  Fred  Fearnot's  Quarrel  With  Terry;  or,  Settling  a  Friendly  Dis¬ 

pute. 

498  Fred  Fearnot's  Schoolboy  Stars  ;  or,  Teachiug  a  Y’oung  Nine  the 

Game. 

499  Fred  Fearnot's  Track  Team  ;  or,  Beating  the  College  Champions 

500  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rival  Players;  or,  Finishing  a  Baseball 

Feud. 

501  Fred  Fearnot’s  High  Dive;  or.  Showing  Them  How  to  Swim. 

502  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Puzzle  ;  or,  The  Pitcher  He  Could  not 

Hit. 

503  Fred  Fearnot's  Cup  Defender  :  or.  Trying  Out  His  New  Y’acht. 

504  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Inside  Ball  ;  or.  How  He  and  Terry  Won  » 

the  Game 

505  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Endurance:  or,  Winning  the  Marathon 

Race. 

5<)6  Fred  Fearnot's  Pinch  Hit  :  or.  Anything  to  Win  the  Game. 

507  Fred  Fearnot’s  "White  Dragon”  :  or.  His  Great  Motor-Car  Run 

508  Fred  Fearnot's  Steal  Home:  or.  The  Trick  That  Fooled  Them  AM 

509  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wrestler:  or.  Coaching  an  Athletic 

Club. 

510  Fred  Fearnot's  “Hit-and-Run”  Boys;  or,  A  Hot  Game  All  the 

Way. 

511  Fred  Fearnot  Shadowed:  or.  Hunted  for  His  Life. 

512  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Man  of  Muscle:  or.  Meeting  His  Match  • 

513  Fred  Fearnot's  Touchdown;  or.  Pulling  the  Game  out  by  Grit. 

514  Fred  Fearnot's  Double  Duel  :  or,  Settling  a  Question  of  Honor. 

515  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Headstrong  Ha'f-Back:  or.  Subduing  an 

Ugly  Player. 

516  Fred  Fearnot's  Pest  Trick:  or.  Fooling  -rite 

517  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flocked  Kick;  or.  The  Play  that  Won  the  Cham¬ 

pionship. 

518  Fred  Fearnot’s  Night  of  Terror:  or.  In  Deadly  Danger. 

519  Fred  Fearnot's  Desperate  Stand  :  or.  Winning  in  the  Last  Half. 

520  Fred  Fearnot's  Secret  Foes;  or.  Standing  gjj  Ilis  Guard. 

5  21  Fred  Fearnot's  Stand  for  Justice;  or.  The  Only  Way  to  Win. 

522  Fred  Fearnot’s  Diamond  Skates:  or.  The  Race  that  Lost  Him  a  Friend. 

52  3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Tussle  with  'roughs;  or.  Holding  Out  for  His  Rights. 

524  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Norwegian:  or.  Using  Skis  t^>  Save  a  Town.  • 
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